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GOLD AND THE POUND 


fonday, September 21, a startled world awoke to the news 
bGreat Britain had abandoned the Gold Standard. The 
day a Bill was hurriedly passed through both Houses of 
jament, suspending temporarily section 1, subsection 2,.of 
@ Gold Standard Act, 1925, under which the Bank of England 
obliged to sell gold. on demand at a fixed price of £3 175, 10}d. 
bunce troy in minimum quantities of not less than 400 ounces. 
effect of the Government’s decision was immediately felt 
) the foreign exchange market, and by the end of the week 
fling in Paris and: New York-was worth about 15s. 9d. 
~The reasons which induced the Government to take this 
entous decision were set out in a carefully worded official 
nent : 
nce the middle of July funds amounting to more than {200,000,000 
We been withdrawn from the London market. The withdrawals have 
met partly from gold:and foreign currency held by the Bank of 
gland, partly from the proceeds of a credit of £50,000,000, which shortly 
atures, secured-by the Bank of England from New York and Paris, and 
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partly from the proceeds of the French and American credits, amounting 
to £80,000,000, recently obtained by the Government. During the last 
few days the withdrawals of foreign balances have accelerated so sharply 
that His Majesty’s Government have felt bound to take the decision 
mentioned above. 
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The gold holding of the Bank of England amounts to some £130,000,000, 
and, having regard to the contingencies which may have to be met, it is 
inadvisable to allow this reserve to be further reduced. 


His Majesty’s Government have arrived at their decision with the 
greatest reluctance. But during the last.few days the international 
financial markets have become demoralised, and have been liquidating 
their sterling assets regardless of their intrinsic worth. In the circum- 
stances there was no alternative but to protect the financial position of 
this country by the only means at our disposal. 

His Majesty’s Government are securing a balanced Budget, and the 
internal position of the country is sound. This position must be main- 
tained. It is one thing to go off the gold standard with an unbalanced 
Budget and uncontrolled inflation ; it is quite another thing to take this 
measure, not because of internal financial difficulties, but because of 
excessive withdrawals of borrowed capital. ‘The ultimate resources of this 
country are enormous, and there is no doubt that the present exchange 
difficulties will prove only temporary. 
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This statement was amplified by Mr. Snowden in his speech on 
the Gold Standard (Amendment) Bill in the House of Commons. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out that the restoration 
of confidence brought about by the formation of the National 
Government and the balancing of the Budget had only provided 
a temporary relief to the exchanges. It appears that the lack 
of a united front at home—the attitude of the Trade Union 
Congress, hostile alike to the measures of economy undertaken 
by the Government, and to the policy of maintaining the pound 
at parity—and the uncertainty caused by persistent rumours of a 
General Election, had prompted a new attack of nervousness on 
the part of foreign holders of sterling, with the honourable 
exception of the French banks. This nervousness was greatly 
increased by the exaggerated reports circulated in the foreign 
Press of the unrest in the Navy caused by the proposed reductions 
in pay, with the result that between Wednesday, September 16, 
and Saturday, the 19th, withdrawals amounted to no less than 
£43,000,000, and the second credit of {80,000,000 which was raised 
to support the pound had almost been exhausted. As the United 
States and France were unable to provide further means a) 
assistance, the Government was left with no alternative to the 
abandonment of the gold standard. 

So much for recent history. To understand the real signi- 
ficance of the events of the last few weeks we must, however, 
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‘much deeper into the origins of the present crisis. Why 
was it possible to undermine the foundations of our financial 
system in a couple of months, and dethrone what had previously 
been regarded as the strongest currency in the world? It is to 
world causes; in the first place, that we must look for an explana- 
tion. The chief factor is undoubtedly the phenomenal fall in 
gold prices which has taken place during the last few years. Ever 
since we returned to the gold standard in 1925 gold prices have 
been falling. At first the fall was comparatively gentle, but after 
the autumn of 1929 it assumed catastrophic dimensions. Within 
the last two years wholesale prices have declined by something 
like 40 per cent.—a prodigious lapse to which the whole world has 
found it intensely difficult to adapt itself—and the country which 
has found the greatest difficulties is Great Britain, where the 
rigidity of money wages, especially in the sheltered trades, has 
made it impossible to effect the adjustment in prices which might 
have enabled us to compete successfully with other manufactur- 
ing countries in the markets of the world. Hence the appalling 
increase in unemployment which unbalanced the Budget, and 
the gigantic falling off in our export trade, which has practically 
been halved since 1929, with the consequent reversal of our 
favourable balance of payments—the chief of the underlying 
causes of the collapse of the pound. 

But before we deal with the particular circumstances in this 
country, we must first inquire into the reasons for this world-wide 
collapse in the prices of commodities. Those reasons, which have 
been admirably set out in the Macmillan Report, are exceedingly 
complicated, and most of them are connected with the working 
of the gold standard since the war. Now there is no inherent 
reason why the gold standard should work in such a way as to 
reduce prices. The amount,of gold in the world is still amply 
sufficient to support a much higher price level than the present, 
whatever prospects of an actual shortage there may be for the 
future. It is tne factors which have led to the maldistribution 
of gold which have been largely responsible for the world price 
fall.. In the pre-war days the gold standard used to work more 
or less automatically, because gold movements were allowed to 
work their appropriate effects on the internal price level of the 
countries to and from which they took place. Since the war 
this easy automatic working has no longer been possible, largely 
owing to the change which has taken place in the economic status 
of the United States. Before the war the United States was 
predominantly a debtor nation importing capital from abroad. 
The war entirely reversed this position. When the Armistice was 
signed America had not only accumulated huge quantities of gold 
asthe result-of payments made by the Allied nations for war 
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material, but she also found herself a creditor on a large stale, 
being owed enormous sums of money by her vallies on account 
of war debts. After the slump which followed the short-lived 
post-Armistice boom the monetary authorities of the United 
States, fearing another inflation, embarked on the policy of 
‘ sterilising ’’ gold. That is to say, they refused to permit their 
gold reserves to exercise their full effect on the price level; with 
the paradoxical result that instead of gold fixing, as it had done 
before the war, the price of the dollar, the dollar began to fix the 
price of gold. Moreover, instead of permitting, as is normal 
with creditor nations, the visible balance of trade ‘to become 
adverse, the Americans continued by means of tariffs to shut 
out as many imports as they could, while at the same time 
insisting on collecting their debts. Now, debts can only be paid 
in two ways—by means of goods or by means of gold; and 
the United States deliberately preferred gold, with the result 
that streams of the precious metal began to flow across the Atlantic 
to swell the already useless hoard of ‘ dead’ gold in the Federal 
Reserve vaults. For'a time, it is true, this|tendency towards 
gold imports was counteracted by a liberal policy of foreign loans, 
chiefly to Germany, Central Europe, Canada, and the South 
American countries. But the appetite of the American public for 
foreign bonds, always capricious and uncertain, proved the least 
reliable of ‘passions, and when the enormous increase in produc- 
tion, commonly hailed by the newspapers as the era of Coolidge 
prosperity, set going the great boom on the New York’ Stock 
Exchange, which put up the price of ‘ short ’ money to fantastic 
rates and sucked in funds from all over the globe, the stream 
of loans to Europe and other countries began to dry up, and 
gold: began to flow in increasing quantities across the Atlantic. 
Then came the great crash on Wall Street, which coincided, 
unfortunately, with a big glut in the wheat market and an over 
supply of the base metals and many of the other primary com- 
modities. This ill-starred conjunction ushered in a business 
depression of colossal proportions which spread rapidly throvghout 
the world. The stream of foreign lending dried up entirely, while 
at the same time the precipitous fall in prices relentlessly increased 
the burdens of the impoverished debtor countries, Meanwhile 
the United States continued to maintain the desperate effort'to 
sell without buying, and gold came pouring into the’ Federal 
Reserve vaults in a steady flow, till by the autumn of this year 
the United States had accumulated £1,000,000,000 of the precious 
metal—about half of the world’s supply of monetary gold—most 
of which was kept ‘ sterile,’ for it was not used to counteract the 
fallin prices. 

Bad as this was, it might not have proved quite so disastrous 
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Ne or arr rar IE During 
on of the franc a large amount of French capital 


took refuge abroad and was held in the shape of liquid balances 
im'London. After the franc was finally stabilised at the end of 
1926 these funds began to find their way back to their country 
oforigin.| Like the United States, France, with her thrifty habit 
of*saving augmented by large receipts on account of German 
Reparations, found herself accumulating a large surplus, and, like 
the United States, she too endeavoured as far as possible: to sell 
without buying, and, mainly for political reasons, found it 
inadvisable to make long-term loans abroad. So she too started 
accumulating gold. By the end of this summer she had amassed 
a huge reserve approximating to £500,000,000—a quarter of 
the:world’s visible supply of monetary gold, of which more than 
half might ‘be considered as ‘dead.’ The rest of the world has 
had somehow to manage with the remaining quarter, and London, 
with its immense volume of foreign obligations, was finally left 
with a reserve of about £130;000,000 before the gold: standard 
was’abandoned. Small wonder, thiavebeinny that prices continued 
to fall. 

Beside these monetary phenomena and the general impoverish- 
ment caused by excessive tariffs there was yet another factor 
which» accentuated the depression by :pushing down prices— 
namely, the policy pursued by the producers of a large number 
of primary commodities, the most important of which was wheat. 
As'a result of the war enormous progress: was made by non- 
Buropean countries in’ wheat-growing, especially by Canada, 
Argentina and Australia. Five years of fighting had devastated 
the agricultural production of Europe, and the greatest wheat 
exporting country, Russia, had been thrown out of the market 
by revolution: It seemed ‘only a.few years ago as if there 
were’ a real danger of food shortage, and the non-European 
countries gallantly came to the rescue—much, as it has turned 
out; to their own cost. As European agriculture gradually 
recovered it was carefully nursed by high protection, masquerad- 
ing under the euphemism of Agrarian Reform, and during the years 
immediately preceding the great slump a large world surplus 
of ‘wheat had. begun 'to accumulate. In order to prevent this 
surplus exercising its inevitable effect wpon prices, concerted 
attempts were made to hold supplies off the market by means of 
Government and bank credit, notably by the Federal Farm Board 
inthe United States, and by the Canadian wheat pool. In 1930 
Russia, in a desperate attempt to push on the Five-Year Plan, 
re-entered the wheat market as an exporter, so adding to the 
existing glut. Finally, the attempt to hold up prices in this 
Manner became too large an undertaking, and prices fell, with 
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calamitous rapidity. Very similar attempts were made with 
cotton, coffee and sugar, and before the slump set in stocks had 
begun to accumulate in many other primary commodities, such 
as copper, lead, tin, rubber, etc. As the depression deepened and 
the business recession in the United States and elsewhere pro- 
gressed apace, consumption fell off rapidly, and, though in some 
cases production was restricted, the restriction was not fast 
enough to catch up the lag, and prices continued to show a down- 


ward tendency. 

The breaking point in Europe was reached early in the summer, 
when the whole financial structure began to collapse under the 
weight of the so-called ‘ political’ debts—i.e., war debts and 
Reparations. Ever since the Reichstag elections last September, 
which showed the enormous growth in the strength of the National- 
Socialist Party, foreign financiers interested in Germany had 
begun to show signs of nervousness. It was clear that the pay- 
ment of Reparations under the Young Plan could not continue 
indefinitely : the fall in prices had already so increased the weight 
of the Young annuities that they were already more burdensome 
than those of the Dawes Plan, which they were intended’ to 
alleviate. As unemployment increased owing to the world-wide 
depression, the strength of the extremist revolutionary parties 
began to grow at an alarming rate, and foreign money began to 
leave the country in a steady but still moderate stream. Mean- 
while, in other European countries the effects of the depression 
were beginning to create alarm. The difficulties created by the 
fall in prices were accentuated by the cutting off of the stream 
of foreign (chiefly American) capital, and the movement in a 
tariff-ridden continent became cumulative. At the end of May 
the losses of the Credit-Anstalt in Vienna gave the first definite 
shock to the creditor nations. The rot soon spread to Germany, 
which, deprived of long-term capital by the cessation of American 
loans, had been obliged to find some sort of substitute in, short- 
term borrowings from various sources—the United States, Great 
Britain, Holland, and Switzerland. The exodus of funds from 
Central Europe was beginning to assume panic proportions, when 
President Hoover intervened with his proposal for a year's 
moratorium—too late, as it turned out, to work the required 
miracle. The delay caused by the French insistence on ‘ political,’ 
guarantees proved fatal to the success of his beneficent scheme, 
and the German banking system gave way under the strain, with 
the result that {70,000,000 of British and considerably larger 
sums of American money were ‘frozen’ in Germany, to say 
nothing of smaller Swiss, Dutch, and Swedish accounts. The 
banking structure of all Europe east of the Rhine was threaten- 
ing to collapse, and in the ensuing scramble for liquidity the 
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demands on London started to assume the character of a ‘run.’ 
This run was caused partly by the domestic embarrassments of 
foreign banks, whose positions at home as well as abroad were 
beginning to create difficulties, and also by a growing nervousness 
based on the apprehension that the stability of British finance 
was so undermined as to imperil the safety of sterling. 

It was plain that the finance of the Socialist Government 
was going rapidly from bad to worse. The safety limit of direct 
taxation had been reached in the last Budget, which was balanced 
only on paper by means of optimism, raids on the Sinking Fund, 
and a number of other questionable devices. Month by month 
the current expenditure on the ‘ dole ’—already increased in spite 
of the fall in prices—was being met by undisguised borrowing. 
The inability or the unwillingness of the Government to deal with 
this problem, in spite of the recommendations of the interim 
Report of the Royal Commission which it had itself appointed, 
created a bad impression. Finally, the publication of the May 
Report revealing a prospective deficit of £120,000,000, which has 
since turned out to be {50,000,000 larger, gave a shock to foreign 
observers, who had hitherto regarded British Budgetary finance 
as unimpeachable. But the mere prospect of a Budgetary 
deficit would scarcely have alarmed financial opinion abroad, 
seeing that even the United States was showing a colossal gap 
between revenue and expenditure. What gave grounds for a 
much more justifiable anxiety was the well-grounded suspicion 
that our balance of payments had in fact become unfavourable, 
and that we were visibly living above our means. In a young 
country rich in unexploited resources this would have been 
regarded as a normal procedure, but in an old country which for 
years had shown unmistakable signs of industrial senility it was 
obviously a serious matter. French opinion in particular was 
disturbed also by the foreign credits locked up in Germany, and 
the Press asserted plausibly, but in a quite misleading manner, 
that we had been borrowing French money cheap in order to 
lend it at higher rates of interest to the untrustworthy and 
wickedly defaulting ‘Boche.’ The withdrawal of funds from 
London, chiefly by French and American banks, thereupon began 
te assume alarming proportions. And though after the forma- 
tion of the National Government the drain to France ceased, 
the general panic had gone too far to enable the situation to be 
saved. 

Looking back on the history of the last seven years, it is plain 
enough where the mischief lies, The 10 per cent. deflation which 
finally brought the. pound to its original parity proved.a severe 
blow to British trade. It cost us the losses of the General Strike 
and the coal stoppage, and still at the end of these misfortunes left 
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our costs unadjusted ‘to the world price level, because the ‘political 
power of our trade unions was so great as to be able ‘to ‘resist 
victoriously the necessary reduction in money wages.’ ' Even’ if 
the level of world prices had not subsequently fallen owing to the 
causes just described, the parity of the pound could have been 
maintained only at’ the cost of much unemployment’ on the 
strength of our invisible assets, such as income from’ foreign 
investment, shipping, insurance, and financial commissions. Up 
to the end of 1929 these were sufficiently large to leave a substan- 
tial margin of safety. Our surplus available for foreign lending 
during that year is estimated to have reached close on £140,000,000, 
But the monetary misbehaviour of the United States and France, 
the policy of primary producers in most quarters-of the globe, and 
the ever-present incubus of war debts and Reparations conspired 
to compass the downfall of sterling. For the calamitous descent 
of world prices during the past two years rapidly diminished ‘the 
yield of these invisible items of our balance of payments, just’at 
the moment when ‘the gap between imports and exports’ was 
widening owing to the continued rigidity of money wages. By 
the end of last year our real surplus had dwindled to less'than 
£40,000,000, and the persistence of the trade depression; which 
has affected adversely the solvency of our debtors’ and’ the 
income derived from foreign loans as well as our other ‘ invisible’ 
earnings, has not only destroyed our remaining surplus, but even 
left us on balance for the moment a debtor nation: 

And now that the gold pound has been abandoned, what does 
the future hold in store ? It is plain énough that the depreciation 
of the currency cannot be tolerated indefinitely. The pound must 
not be allowed to travel the way of the mark or even of the franc. 
In due course it must be returned to gold at a new parity ; but 
how, arid where and when? These are questions to which we 
must attempt to formulate some kind of answer. It seems Cleat 
that, wisely handled, the abandonment of our old gold parity 
may still prove of assistarice, not only to us, but to the rest of the 
world. During the past decade our economic life has been 
hampered by two’ main impediments, namely, the increasing 
weight of the National Debt and of the debenture capital and 
overdrafts of industry, brought about automatically by the rise 
in the value of money, and the steadily increasing burden of 
money wages, especially in the sheltered trades—e.g., transport, 
building, retail trades, public utility services, etc.—where the 
absence of foreign competition has enabled us to maintain 
hitherto an uneconomic level of wages and prices. The sheltered 
tades have in fact tended to become parasitic, their real hosts 
being the unfortunate exporting industries, where wages have 
relatively been maintained at a lower (though ‘still too high) 
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level by foreign competition. The rentier and the trade unionists 
have thus proved a dual incubus, which can be removed by the 
iation of the currency, but only if certain conditions can 
observed. The depreciation of the currency must’be strictly 
limited, otherwise the ventier will be wiped out, and with him the 
whole circulating capital of the nation, including all investment 
income from foreign loans. If the pound were allowed to sink 
much below $3.50, at the present level of gold prices, the effect 
would be definitely destructive rather than constructive. At 
the'same time, the adjustment of money wages to the inevitable 
tise'in prices must be prevented, or else we shall be involved in a 
Vicious ‘circle, the results of which will produce absolute chaos, 
fiot‘only in this country, but all over the world, owing to the 
inant réle of the sterling bill in the financing of inter- 
national trade. And above all, during the process of monetary 
adjustment the Budget must be kept really balanced, otherwise 
the “ dose’ of inflation cannot be controlled. Is the National 
Government, or indeed any Government that we are likely to 
get, going to be sufficiently strong to guarantee that these con- 


- ditions will be observed ? 


But supposing this achievement is possible, however unlikely 
it may appear to the pessimist, we shall have accomplished two 
important results. The deadweight of debt upon our industries 
will be lightened, our labour costs will have been reduced to a 
competitive level, imports will to some extent have been restricted, 
and exports fostered and encouraged. During the process ‘of 
teadjustment our exporting industries ought to enjoy a differ- 
ential advantage over those countries who choose to follow the 
dollar rather than the pound, and, provided that stabilisation is 
hot effected at too high a level, the shock of relinking the pound 
to gold should not prove too serious ; but it is essential that 
stabilisation should take place at a point where the exchange 
rate of the pound is definitely lower than its purchasing-power 
parity would justify. Such a condition is not difficult to observe, 
as'the stabilisation of the French and Belgian currencies has 
shown. It is, of course, quite possible that a large number of 
European, and perhaps some other, countries—e.g., Germany— 
will decide to inflate pari passu with us. In that case our differen- 
tial advantage to our exporting industries will be gone, but the 
general benefit of a simultaneous rise in prices in a number of 
different countries would be enormous. This course of action 
presents two dangers: first, the danger of uncontrolled inflation 
on our part, and, secondly, the danger that other countries 
Will inflate faster—a state of things which might eventually 
bring about a disastrous scramble of competitive inflation. 
The first of these dangers ought not to be difficult to avoid. 
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It is very much in the interest both of the United States 
and of France to prevent the pound falling too, far: The 
right policy must therefore be to determine the point where 
we want to peg sterling, to announce this publicly. to; the 
world, and to mobilise. some of our foreign assets in order: to 
provide us with sufficient resources to hold sterling atthe 
desired level. Provided that the Government and the Bank. of 
England have a definite plan in their mind and carry it out 
resolutely, this should not prove an impossible task. 

In the meantime, in order to control the run on the 
immediate steps will have to be taken to deal with the. balance 
of payments. A paper currency is always. vulnerable, andthe 
mere process of depreciation probably will not right the balance 
of payments sufficiently rapidly. Imports should, of course, de- 
crease and exports increase ; but will they do so with sufficient 
rapidity to prevent too steep a fall in the exchange value of the 
pound? There remain, therefore, two other methods—temporary 
prohibitions and tariffs. The first of these would in theory,be 
the more effective, but for political reasons it might be. difficult 
if not impossible to apply. It may therefore be. necessary, to 
fall back on tariffs—indeed, there is every indication thatthe 
politicians will make a strong effort to secure a mandate for a 
tariff through an early General Election. Dangerous .as.jit 
undoubtedly is, a tariff may well prove economically as wellas 
politically an unpleasant necessity. The arguments. against,a 
tariff, though weakened, are still very strong ; for a tariff tends to 
put up prices, and our chief difficulties in the past have been due 
precisely to the high level of prices in our exporting industries. 
Moreover, tariffs tend to diminish world trade, and it may well 
be argued that for us to erect still another tariff wall ,would,be 
merely attempting to cast out devils by Beelzebub. Neverthe- 
less, there is good reason to suppose that in the end political forces 
will compel us to have a tariff, so we may as well make the best 
of it. It can scarcely be denied that its psychological value. at 
the moment would be enormous. But it must be a low tarifi, 
and it must be accompanied. by. a thorough reorganisation.of 
our staple industries—especially iron and steel, cotton and wool: 

Finally, it is essential that an immediate world conference 
should be called to consider (a) war debts and Reparations ; (b) the 
international gold standard. With regard to the former, it should 
by this time be perfectly plain that these impediments to world 
prosperity must by hook or by crook, be cleared out of the, way, 
This need not necessarily entail absolute cancellation, though 
that would be the best, way of dealing with them; but it does 
mean, in the first place, a moratorium of not less than, five years; 
and, secondly, an enormous scaling down which would practically 
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amount to annulment. Above all, agreement on the first: of 
these points must be reached with all possible speed. There 
ate‘only a few months left in which to effect a settlement, other- 
wise it: may not be possible to avoid a complete breakdown in 
Central Europe—social, political, and economic. This may prove 
very difficult to avoid, since the temper of Congress, which will 
not*meet' till the winter, is: uncertain, and a Franco-German 
tapprochement still seems very remote. And for the moment 
British prestige is so much under a cloud owing to our financial 
dificulties that we have completely lost all power of initiative. 

Butwith regard to gold we are much better placed. If a com- 

petitive orgy of inflation is avoided and the world splits up in a 
fairly orderly fashion into two monetary systems, the pound versus 
the dollar-franc, those who follow the latter standard may soon 
find themselves in a very awkward position, because their prices 
will be too high to enable them so sell their products to an 
impoverished world. Moreover, so much of the financing of 
American trade is based upon sterling that in their own interests 
the United States may be compelled to take active steps to 
prevent sterling slipping too far by inflating their own price level 
tomeet it. If that is so, the consequence to the world in general 
will be enormously beneficial. As the Macmillan Report pointed 
out, what is chiefly needed is a rise in world prices which will 
once‘more restore industrial activity to a normal level. If this 
movement were once started, it would soon gather weight, and 
most of the surplus stocks of raw materials, if not of foodstuffs, 
would rapidly disappear. For the world during the past few 
years has suffered enormously from under-consumption owing to 
the dislocation of the machinery of exchange. But to cure the 
symptoms alone by a monetary manipulation is not sufficient— 
the prime causes must also be removed; and that means besides 
ageneral lowering of tariffs the virtual abolition of all war debts 
(including Reparations) and a definite reversal on the part of 
the United States of the policy of attempting to maintain an 
export surplus without lending abroad on a large scale. And 
until some guarantee has been given that the smooth working 
of the monetary machine will no longer be distorted by these 
disturbing factors, this country will be most unwise to relink 
the pound to gold. 

Meanwhile, it is essential that our monetary authorities 
should not, either out of fear or from considerations of prestige, 
Tepeat the mistake made in 1925 and attempt to relink the pound 
to gold at too high parity before our own internal adjust- 
ments have been properly carried through ; such action would 
be wholly disastrous, because it could not fail in the end to 
bring about a further collapse, which might well prove calami- 
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tous. At the same time, it is no. less essential to keep a firm 
hold upon the exchanges to prevent them slipping out of con: 
trol. The way is indeed narrow, and it will certainly: not he 
an easy one. Above all, it is essential that no consideration of 
party politics or muddle-headed sentiment should be permitted 
to prevent the necessary adjustments in real wages in this country 
to be made. The time will eventually come when retail prices 
will begin to show a rise, but this need not: of itself cause much 
alarm. The present margin between wholesale and retail prices 
is much wider than is healthy, and with the pound, say, at $3.50, 
the appropriate level of retail prices should not be very much 
higher than it is to-day. But some rise is inevitable; and iit‘is 
essential that it should not be accompanied by a rise in money 
wages, except perhaps in a few industries where the full blastof 
foreign competition has already driven wages down to an economic 
level. That, indeed, is the real danger-point. Ifthe trade unions, 
whose wages policy has been the main cause of the present débdele, 
are permitted to force up money wages when the rise in prices 
comes, then the door to the vicious circle of inflation willbe 
thrown open, and nothing can prevent the country going through 
the bitter experience of Germany after the Armistice, ~The 
National Government, or whatever Administration succeeds it; 
will have to be prepared to stand firm, even at the cost of another 
General Strike, if the country is to be saved. Compared with this 
cardinal issue, tariffs are altogether a minor question, and the 
sooner they are relegated to the background, the better. Letus 
have our tariff by all means if we must ; we shall then be freeto 
set about in real earnest to do the other much more important 
things which are necessary to set our house in order. 


C. R. S, Hanns: 
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feson iu 
Many people <anpideubticen eunjelendothatoitie. Eatheutr Busty, 
iidace of a sharp: cleavage of opinion among its acknowledged 
leaders, has taken almost solidly the side of Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
aid come through the:recent crisis without any serious division 
imits‘ranks. | Indeed, in ‘some respects, the party is more united 
now:than it was before the crisis arose’; -for the disseritients of 
the‘Left:\Wing, headed by Mr.: James Maxton, are now closer 
again‘to the main body of Labour opinion; and committed for the 
time to a common task of defending the working‘class standard 


ob life against: the: exponents of ‘ economy ’ as a remedy for the 


depression of:trade.. Yet Mr, Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Snowden 
and:Mr; Thomas, who have been so easily and so nearly with 
thanimity casti forth, were three of the four outstanding leaders 
ofithe political Labour’ movement. : Mr: MacDonald: and) Mr. 

Snowden were among the founders of the Labour Party; and 
Mr::Thomas' was generally regarded as one of the two or three 
ablest negotiators the trade union movement has ever possessed: 
«Inany ordinary political party a fraction headed by three such 
leaders would have been bound to command a large measure of 
support. They would have taken with them a large section of 
the»party’s representatives in Parliament, and at least ‘a con- 
siderable part of its following in the country. But in fact, though 
avery few Labour members of the House.of Commons have given 
Mr;:‘MacDonald' their support, and a trade union branch here 
and there has expressed its confidence in him or in Mr. Thomas, 
the rejection of ‘their leadership appears to be as nearly universal 
asany general expression of opinion ever is. The overwhelming 
mass of organised Labour seems to be with Mr. Henderson and 
the\party machine, and decisively against Mr. MacDonald and 
his colleagues. 

' This is partly because of the nature of the issue over which the 
crisis has'arisen! For the demand for drastic national ‘ economy ’ 
necessarily presents ‘itself to every body of wage-earners as a 
threat of lower wages and less employment. The issue in the 


mind of the ordinary trade unionist is not merely the reduction 
of unemployment benefit or the establishment of a means test 
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administered by the Poor Law authorities—though he may have 
strong views on both these points—but also the effect of these 
measures and of the policy of wage-cutting in the public services 
on the general level of wages in private employment. The action 
taken by the new ‘ National ’ Government seems to the ordinary 
trade unionist a direct invitation to his own employer to embark 
on a policy of wage-cutting—as indeed it is; while the reduction 
of expenditure’on roads and other public works threatens to cut 
down the volume of employment, and to reinforce the influence 
of the changed administration of unemployment insurance in 
making harder trade union resistance to employers’ demands; | 
Of course, it is argued on the other side that, as wages: fall, 
prices will come down as well, and that reduced costs of production 
will increase: employment by stimulating exports, so that the 
workers will be better off in the end than they can be if wages 
and public expenditure are kept up. But this line of argument 
is generally rejected by the economists who are on the Labour 
side; and it is in any ‘case not easy to state in a form simple 
enough to make it appeal to the mass of trade union opinion, 
It offers at best a-distant and hypothetical recompense: for an 
immediate and obvious disadvantage; and not: nearly enough 
has been said to convince the trade unionist of the impossibility 
of maintaining the status guo to make him ready to consider it 
The trade union hostility to Mr. MacDonald'and Mr. Snowden 
is thus mainly instinctive; and it would have been: surprising 
in the extreme if the Trades Union Congress or the General Council 
had adopted any other attitude. But there is more than this 
in the almost solid repudiation by the Labour Party of | Mr. 
MacDonald’s leadership; and this can be fully understood only 
in the light of the structure and organisation of the party... 
Unlike most of the Socialist parties of continental Europe, 
the British Labour Party is the child of the trade union movement, 
and depends fundamentally on ‘its support. This is true, not 
merely in the sense that the creation of the party, more than thirty 
years ago, was formally the act of the Trades Union Congress, 
or that the voting strength at the party conference remains 
overwhelmingly with the trade unions, but also in a far deeper 
sense. For the forces which went to the making of the Labour 
Party in the decade before its! formal creation were also forces 
which worked in and through the trade union movement, arose 
out of trade union grievances, and expressed themselves in a new 
policy which set out to make primarily a trade union appeal. ' 
It has often been said that the real creator of the Labour Party 


1 This was written before the suspension of the gold standard made prices 
far more likely to rise than to fall. There will clearly be even piyeres 
to lower wages paid in devaluated pounds. 
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was Keir Hardie ; and, while this is not completely true, it is true 
enough to be highly significant. For a decade before the Labour 
Representation Committee came into being Keir Hardie and those 
associated with him had been striving to bring the trade unions 
tound to a sense of the necessity for independent political action 
asa means of remedying economic grievances. Their instrument 
in this campaign was the Independent Labour Party, founded 
in 1893 by the fusion of a number of small local bodies which had 
come into being during the three or four previous years; but 
Hardie and his group realised from the first that their chance of 
building up speedily an independent party strong enough to 
count in parliamentary affairs depended on their ability to bring 
over the trade unions bodily to their support. Hence the policy 
of the ‘ Labour Alliance ’ which Hardie was preaching day in and 
day out all through the ‘nineties—meaning by the ‘ Labour 
Alliance ’ a formal co-operation with the small body of convinced 
Socialists who had made. the Independent Labour Party of the 
organised force of the great. trade unions. The creation of the 
Labour Representation Committee, in which the trade unions 


were to contribute their numbers and their financial resources 


andthe Socialists their enthusiasm and their skill as organisers 
and. agitators, was the consummation of Hardie’s policy of the 
‘Labour Alliance.’ 

But the roots of this policy lie still further back. In the 
‘eighties Hardie, and many of those who worked with him, had 
been Liberals in politics; and the agitation of Hyndman and 
the Marxists of the Social Democratic Federation had made little 
impression upon them. For Hardie and his friends were in those 
eatly days above all trade unionists. They became Socialists 
only when they came to believe that organised political action 
was indispensable as a means of realising their trade union aims. 
Hardie himself was secretary and leader of a Miners’ Union ; and 
the miners had found trade unionism alone too weak to protect 
their wages or improve their conditions. They wanted an eight 
hours day, and saw their only chance of enforcing it generally 
inthe securing of an Eight Hours Act. They wanted higher 
wages, protection against the effects of price fluctuations on wage 
tates, security of income forthe miner who found himself in an 
‘abnormal. place,’ when he could not earn a reasonable living 
wage; and they saw their best chance of getting these things 
through..a Minimum Wage Act. The creation of the Miners’ 
Federation,in. 1888 was the effective beginning of this new policy 
of trying to achieve industrial ends through legislation ; .and it 
pointed directly to the creation of an independent political party 
to forward this, policy. It was indeed long before the Miners’ 
Federation as a national body threw in its lot collectively with 
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the new party of Hardie and his friends ; but it‘is none’ the léss 
true that the urge to create that party came mainly from a sense 
of the inadequacy of the trade union by itself as an instrument of 
industrial policy. 

* The Socialism of Hardie and his friends was thus from’ the 
outset rather a gospel of State intervention in order to increase 
the income and improve the conditions of the wage-earner than 
either a Marxian policy of transforming the basis of society through 
class warfare or a Fabian policy of substituting’ collective’ for 
individual incentives and methods in the ‘productive system. 
Doubtless Hardie and the Independent Labour Party did largely 
absorb and preach both Marxian and Fabian doctrine: Hardie 
was a convinced Socialist; and so were most of his'fellow-workers; 
But while their objective was Socialism, the immediate policy of 
the party which they set ott to create was to be State intervention 
in order to improve working-class incomes and conditions of ‘lifé. 

Their success in converting’ the trade '‘tinions ‘so ‘soon,’ and 
bringing the Labour Party into ‘éxistence with ‘a trade ‘union 
basis, was largely due to the: concentration ‘of ' their propaganda 
on objectives possessing an immediate trade union appeal. And 
their strategy also gave the Labour Party, when it ‘had been 
created,.a very definite trade union ‘twist. Tt was not a Socialist 
Party, though it gradually came to endorse the essential Socialist 
doctrines. It was, and is, primarily an’ interventionist party, 
which believes in using the State as a means of raising wages, 
improving conditions for the workers, and redistributing incomes 
through taxation and the development of the’ social ‘services. 
The ‘ right to work,’ or to maintenance in default of work, was 
its first and its most popular slogan ; and the system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, as it now exists, is’ valued as at any rate i in part 
the realisation of this policy. 

The attack'on the ‘dole’ thus appeared to the’ stalwarts of 
the Labour Party as the first step towards a reversal of the policy 
which they had been gradually forcing upon the State for more 
than a quarter of 4 century. For, as long as sérious econoinic 

inequalities continue to exist, it seems axiomatic to the adherents 
of this policy that there are still taxable resources which canbe 
taken from the rich'and applied to’ meet the necessities of the 
poor. The suggestion that the State should use its power to'cut 
the incomes of the unemployed or ‘to influence employers to 
reduce wages profoundly shocks the interventionist consciente. 
Let the rich pay, its slogan runs: Let the rich goon paying’as 
long as economic inequality continues to éxist: 

The weakness of this policy lies, of course, in its negative 
character. It does not challenge directly the capitalist organisa 
tion of the economic system, or set out immediately to replace 'it 
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by something else. It therefore depends for its effectiveness on 
the ability of capitalism to adapt itself to a level of taxation 
sufficient to develop social services and bring about a progressive 
improvement in working-class conditions: ' This, on the whole, 
eapitalism has so far been able to do, not only without serious 
embarrassment, but even, until quite lately, without’ any 
appreciable modification of economic inequalities. But since the 
war this policy has been subjecting the capitalist system to a 


steadily increasing strain ; and the coming of the world depression 
has made it, if not impossible, at any rate very difficult; in ‘the 
absence’ of positive doses of Socialism and a frontal attackon 
economic inequality. For capitalism depends fundamentally on 
the incentive of profit ; and if for any reason the net profits of 
the capitalist entrepreneur fall too low to make it worth his while 


‘to expand production, the results are soon seen in under-invest+ 


ment and the growth of a vast body of unemployed whom the 
State is thus required to maintain. 

This situation can arise while there are still plenty of rich 
people left, and high profits still being made in certain industries 
and services. It can coexist,:and does coexist to-day, with an 
actual ‘rise in the incomes of those who depend on salaries: and 
fixed interest charges, and above all of the holders of the National 
Debt. It can therefore happen that, while. the entrepreneurs are 
saying that wages must come down, or they will stop producing, 
the statesmen of the Labour Party are pointing an’ ‘accusing 
finger at the rentier, and saying that it is monstrous to cut down 
unemployment benefits or ‘wages as long as so much obvious 
economic surplus remains untaxed. 

This is essentially the position to-day: The Labour Party, 
which consists chiefly of a large number of trade unions federated 
together with the cement of a small body of organised Labour 
politicians, is held solidly in opposition toa policy of national 
‘economy,’ based on the preservation of existing class inequalities. 
The Trades Union Congress, seeing itself faced with the prospect 
of a disastrous series of fights against wage reductions, reinforces 
its instinctive hostility with the demand that the State shall side 
with.the worker, and appeals to the familiar doctrine that taxation 
should fall ever increasingly upon the surpluses of the rich and 
be'used even more drastically for improving the conditions of the 
poor. Instinct and traditional policy thus go together ; and it 
would be astonishing if such allies could’ not command ‘over- 
whelming support. 

‘For the mass of the Labour Party’s followers reflection hardly 
advances ‘beyond this point. But'the leaders at any rate are 
compelled to carry their thinking at least a stage further. For 
they are bound to be aware that the capitalist system can only 
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be made to work if the entrepreneur is allowed to retain a sufficient 
reward¢o induce him to remain at his post and employ labour, 
even if this reward takes the form of an economic surplus which 
the leadefs of Labour regard as morally indefensible. 

What then? One of two things, or rather of two policies, 
which have both their adherents in the ranks of the Opposition, 
Either means must be found of taxing the surpluses of the rentiers, 
while leaving a sufficient incentive to the profit-maker, or the 
capitalist system must be rapidly and decisively dismantled and 
replaced by something else. The predominant mood of the 
Trades Union Congress seemed to favour the former. of these 
policies, and doubtless the same mood will preponderate at this 
month’s Labour Party Conference. Special taxation of rentier 
incomes will be demanded, reinforced by changes in banking 
policy which will lower their real value while giving the emire- 
preneur a chance of widening his margin between costs and profits, 
Devaluation and currency expansion will be invoked as means of 
making the present economic system work, and of enabling the 
traditional interventionist policy to be carried on. And certainly, 
until these methods have been tried, advocacy of them is likely to 
command the largest measure by far of working-class support. 

Criticism will come chiefly from Mr. Maxton and his associates 
of the Independent Labour Party. For they are the most vocal 
representatives of the school of thought which has come round 
to the view that capitalism cannot any longer be made to work 
in such a way as to yield an increasing surplus for distribution in 
higher wages and expanded social services, and that accordingly 
the efforts of the Labour Party and the trade unions should be 
directed to smashing capitalism rather than to bolstering it up. 
It is true that the propaganda of the Independent Labour Party 
consists largely in outbidding the official Labour Party in its 
demands for further doses of interventionism. It is always saying 
that wages ought to be raised, unemployment benefits raised; 
taxes graduated more steeply, and so on ; and it is always deter- 
mined to be a yard or two ahead of everyone else in its demands, 
But, of late years, the Independent Labour Party has almost 
admitted that it does not expect its claims to be granted, and 
that they cannot be granted without bringing capitalism to the 
ground. It has thus in reality passed beyond the traditional 
policy of interventionism toan advocacy of positive ‘ Socialism in 
our time.’ But it has not succeeded either in making the nature 
of its positive Socialism at all clear, or in impressing its sense 
of the obsolescence of interventionism on the main body of the 
movement. It has chosen to ask for things it believes to be 
impossible because it believes that the surest way to destroy 
capitalism is to get the workers to demand things that capitalism 
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cannot grant. This may be sound destructive strategy, but it is 
hardly compatible with the working out and propaganda of a 
coistructive Socialist policy. That is why the Independent 
Labour Party policy has tended to miss fire. It has angered the 
main body of official Labour opinion by appearing to be intent 
merely on outbidding it ; and it has failed to make clear even to 
its\own followers that its strategy is based on the assumption 
that capitalism is doomed to speedy death. 

In voting strength within the Labour Party the Independent 
Labour Party counts for almost nothing. The great mass vote 
ofthe trade unions can ride over it, and indeed over the whole 
party, whenever it is itself tolerably united. But the Independent 
Labour Party still counts for something, in Scotland especially; 
inthe formulation of policy and in the moulding of Labour 
opinion. It counts for less than it did—much: less; but its 
members still do a good deal of the hard, unpaid work of the 
local Labour parties in the constituencies, and have a much 
higher level of political interest and activity than the general run 
of Labour Party members. They have, indeed, been gradually 


_ losing their pre-eminence in these respects in recent years. Up 


to 1918 the Labour Party itself, save in a few isolated con- 
stituencies, had no individual members; so that the individual 
who wanted to take an active part in Labour politics usually 
became almost automatically a member of the Independent Labour 
Party. In 1918, however, under Mr. Henderson’s leadership, the 
Labour Party decided to admit individual members, to proclaim 
itself the party of the workers ‘ by hand and brain,’ and to set 
up.all over the country a network of local Labour parties, each 
with its individual members’ section as well as its affiliated 
trade union branches and other bodies. 

One very important result of this change was an immense 
increase in the activity of women in the Labour Party; for the 
women now had their own sections to balance the predominant 
masculinity of the trade unions. Another was to deprive the 
Independent Labour Party of its old position, as virtually the 
individual members’ section, and to compel it to work out for 
itself a new status within the party. This has proved to be a 
painful and difficult process ; for the Independent Labour Party 
has become under these conditions more and more a left wing 
opposition claiming the right of criticism and independent action 
on its own. Indeed, so strained had relations become as to 
tender it at least possible that, if Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden 
had not broken away on the right, the Independent Labour Party 
would have broken away by now on the left. 

If they had done this, it is safe to say that they would have 
found themselves almost, though not quite, as isolated as Mr. 
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MacDonald and Mr. Snowden are to-day. For the trade:unions, 
andthe great bulk of Labour Party members, would have been 
no readier to follow Mr. Maxton than Mr. MacDonald: Mr; 
Maxton and Mr. MacDonald agree, I fancy, in holding that the 
capitalist orange has been sucked almost dry, though they draw 
quite different deductions from the belief. But the great mass 
of the Labour Party certainly does not yet hold this view.  It:is 
not prepared either to‘ 'economise’ with Mr. MacDonald; orto 
‘ revolutionise ’ with Mr. Maxton. 

My purpose in this article is not to discuss the rights or wrongs 
of the several policies that are contending for dominance, but 
simply to bring out their relationship to the history, structure; 
and organisation of the Labour Party itself. Still less am I 
attempting to appraise the personal merits of the different leaders; 
or their personal influence on the movement of opinion. It doubts 
less makes the solidarity of the opposition far easier to achieve 
that Mr. Arthur Henderson, with his incomparable knowledge ‘of 
the Labour Party machine and his supreme tactical ability, placed 
himself at its head. But I think the result would have been the 
same in the long run, though it would not have been achieved so 
easily or so soon, if Mr. Henderson had been on the opposite:side: 
In that case, certainly a few more Labour members of Parliament 
would have rallied to Mr: MacDonald. But the attitude of the 
Trades Union Congress would not have been altered; and the 
great bulk of Labour opinion in the country would have gone 
with the trade unions. Indeed; even if) the entire Cabinet had 
supported Mr. MacDonald, and there had been an attempt bya 
Labour Government to carry through the policy which is now 
being pursued by the ‘ national’ coalition, I believe the results 
would have been the speedy fall of the Labour Government from 
office through the withdrawal of its own followers’ support, both 
in Parliament and in the country. 

Personalities count for far less:in the Labour Party than.in 
the older parties. This is chiefly because the Labour Party has 
a far more closely knit and formal organisation, which makes the 
determination of policy much more a collective matter, and'so 
leaves less scope for leadership; but it is also partly because 
the policy of Labour as a party is largely predetermined by its 
class basis: Some people regard’ this as its weakness, and hold 
that it prevents it from being a truly national party. But it is 
in reality the chief source of its strength, and its main protection 
against the faction fighting which has so often torn Continental 
Socialist parties asunder. For the trade unions on which the 
party is based know from sufficient experience the indispensable 
necessity of unity in ‘fighting their industrial battles ;and they 
are inclined to look at politics with the same eyes as industry, 
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andto regardas a potential blackleg any politician who threatens 
to»push’ his political differences to the point of risking a’ split. 
Only:in the very last resort would they be driven to divide their 
forces under rival leaders on account of a difference of opinion, 
The minority would, as a rule, far sooner give up its own opinion, 
and.act ‘with the majority, than sacrifice unity. 

eso This) of course, could not hold the Labour Party together in 
face.ofa really fundamental cleavage on an issue covering a wide 
field of policy. If, for example, the issue between trying ‘to 
make the capitalist system work and setting out definitely and 
immediately to break it up had to be faced in the most direct 
and naked form, and if opinion were fairly evenly divided, a split 
would doubtless become inevitable. But unless the division of 
opinion) was fairly equal, the minority would probably acquiesce 
even on so fundamental a matter rather than break away. That 
is why Communism has so far counted for so little in Great Britain ; 
for even theoretical believers in the Communist policy refuse in 
many cases to push their convictions to the length of a divorce 
from the main body of the organised working-class movement. 
And certainly the present crisis, so far from bringing a cleavage 
on this issue nearer, makes it for the time far more unlikely than 
before, by uniting both Right and Left in hostility to Mr. Mac- 
Donald and the ‘ National’ Government. For the time, though 
Mr. Maxton and the Independent Labour Party will continue to 
criticise Mr. Henderson and the official party caucus for being far 
too moderate, they will be as careful not to push their differences 
too far as the Labour Party will be wary of pursuing disciplinary 
measures against the Independent Labour Party skirmishers. 

In short, the Labour Party, while it extends its appeal to all, 
is fundamentally a trade union party because the cement that 
holds it together is its advocacy of a higher standard of income 
for the working classes. There are, of course, many poor people 
outside the trade unions; and the Labour Party is equally 
committed to working for the advancement of their standard of 
life. But when a big issue affecting the standard of living arises, 
the trade unions necessarily appear as the protagonists of the 
poorer classes ; and the Labour Party is bound to be on their 
side, if it is not to lose its chief appeal and the greater part of its 
following. If to be this is to be a class party, then the Labour 
Party is a class party ; and I for one am glad that it isso. But 
a class party in this sense is by no means of necessity a Socialist 
Party, in the sense of wishing practically and immediately for the 
supersession of capitalism by a Socialist system. In this sense the 
Labour Party, even in its new orientation, is certainly not yet 
Socialist. The next few years will show whether the enforcement 
of the policy of ‘ economy ’ and the growing difficulty of pursuing 
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the policy I have called ‘ interventionism’ under adverse world 
conditions, and in face of growing resistance from the business 
world, will drive it solidly to Socialism as the only alternative, 
or in the end cause a split between the Socialist and the non- 
Socialist elements. I think and hope thatthe first of these two 
things will happen ; for I put my trust in the capacity of the trade 
unions for holding together even when there are sharp differences 
of opinion. But my Socialist wish may be father to the thought ; 
for certainly the bulk of the Labour rank and file is still a long 
way from Socialism in the constructive sense in which I am usi 

the term. It is still interventionist ; and it has still to realise 
the increasing difficulties in the way of the interventionist policy, 


G. D. H. Corz, 














THE SECOND ROUND 


In November 1926 the decline of the British Empire, which began 
in. I910, seemed at length to have been arrested. Six months 
earlier the Trade Union Congress had made its long-threatened 
attack upon democratic government and had failed ignominiously. 
Another political body, the Miners’ Federation, had for the second 
time been prevented from forcing the workers in all other 
industries to pay a heavy tribute to the coal miners through the 
medium of statutory conditions of work involving a subsidy from 
the taxpayer. The attempts of the Press, the Socialist Party 
in Parliament, Mr. Lloyd George, and sundry bishops to save the 
Miners’ Federation from defeat had all been countered. Even 
the efforts of Mr. Winston Churchill, during his momentary 
leader's absence in August, to restore the power and the prestige 
of that body had proved abortive. A great industry had been 
saved from what the Report of the Coal Commission truthfully 
termed ‘collapse,’ and political trade unionism seemed to have 
been finally broken. We had selected the most powerful political 
trade unions in the country, backed by the immense resources 
of ignorant emotionalism mobilised by the Press, and had 
deliberately set to work to bring to an economic level the hours 
and wages in the industry concerned. We had succeeded, and 
in the confusion of conflict had rolled in the dust, not only several 
other political trade unions, but even the Trade Union Congress 
itself. The total cost to the nation of this operation probably 
amounted to little less than £300,000,000 sterling. The cost to 
myself was a fortune and a political career. But the victory 
was so complete that the nation might well have experienced 
a satisfaction equal to that which made my loss seem negligible. 

For the future, it seemed, every worker was free to enjoy the 
reward of his labour. No longer would any man be compelled 
to surrender. part of each week’s wages to workers in other 
industries who were fortunate enough to be able to use political 
influence to rob their weaker neighbours. Political trade 
unionism was dead, and we were free therefore to deal with the 
problem of political capitalism, to prevent the use of Parliament 
for the creation of transport monopolies, for the squandering of 
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immense sums of money on schemes which could apparently be of 
little advantage to anyone save the manufacturers of electrical 
machinery and cables, and for the imposition of import duties 
designed to render possible the reflotation of industrial derelicts 
with enormous gain to the promoters. There rose in us the great 
hope that England, alone among nations, was about to effect that 
purge of democracy which is essential if it is not to go down in 
putrefaction. 

At the end of 1926 the Miners’ Federation was broken and the 
Trade Union Congress reduced to impotence. Yet now, before 
five years have passed, we find the Miners’ Federation: powerful 
enough once more by political means to bring the coal industry 
to the verge of bankruptcy, and the Trade Union’ Congress 
reinvigorated to such a degree that it again threatens our system 
of representative government, and is perhaps about to’ ‘uséits 
power, not'as before to ruin one industry, but to destroy‘all 
industries in a single cataclysm. |'There was no natural vitality 
in either of those bodies. Founded on puerile economic fallacies, 
and directed by persons whose talents seem to have sufficed only 
to establish their own material comfort while reducing to destita- 
tion their unhappy constituents, both: those institutions were 
incapable of surviving their defeat, had they lacked prompt aid 
from without. 

That aid was early at hand. The Mineowners’ Association 
fell straight into a pitfall dug for it by the Socialist Government, 
and was made the actual agent of the revival of the Miners’ 
Federation. As far as it was in its power to do so, and in spite 
of the most urgent warnings, the Association took steps whith 
render almost inevitable a repetition of the events of 1926. 

In the matter of the restoration of the Trade Union Congress 
it is well that the reader should know who are responsible’ for'the 
fact that the nation is now confronted with the possibility of that 
repetition, and should appreciate a danger to our liberties against 
which I have been warning the public vainly for years, and which 
now constitutes an instant peril; not the less in that it is sedulously 
encouraged by the Press: The danger in question is that which 
arises from an unholy alliance between what may be termed 
political capitalism and the political trade unionism of which we 
have already experienced the enormous capacity for evil This 
alliance has revivified the Trade Union Congress and has placed 
it once more in possession of the power to bring ruin on industry 
and misery on the workers. 

Political capitalism came to birth in the manner + followihg, 
The increasing impoverishment of those families which stood 
highest in the social life of the country, and the immense enrich+ 
ment of many persons of humble origin and yet more lowly 
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reputation, had from the date of the ‘ People’s Budget ’ rendered 
material wealth a far less effective social ladder than it was when 
large incomes and social standing were commonly found together. 
Hence those who, seizing the opportunity afforded by the agony 
of the world at war and shutting the gates of mercy on mankind, 
accumulated great fortunes and added titles to the sum of their 
shame found that they could not buy the possession which they 
desired ‘above all others. Their money and their abnormal 
capacity for erecting a gigantic pyramid of share capital upon 
an'apex of the most exiguous earning power failed to gain for 
them admission within the pale. Baffled in their ambitions and 
unable to enter the social heaven even to serve, they set about 
making an industrial hell wherein to reign. 

‘Thus was political capitalism born, and its first task is the 
linking together of several concerns in one of our industries, 
with the consequent issue of vast numbers of shares. Any 
person who achieves this feat on a large scale, however rotten 
and’ top-heavy the resulting amalgamation may be, is now 
acclaimed as a national hero, and public opinion is loath to regard 
with aught but blind adulation the subsequent activities of such 
a benefactor. Hence, when over-capitalisation threatens collapse 
if monopoly be not attained, neither odium nor opposition 
obstructs the manceuvres of those who endeavour to secure 
monopoly by political influence. The Trade Union Congress, 
as is manifested by recent events, exercises complete domination 
over the Labour Party in Parliament. An alliance, therefore; 
with that body renders it possible for the promoters of any large 
industrial combine to gain the assistance of legislative or adminis- 
trative action with a view to the creation of a monopoly so com- 
plete as to justify what would otherwise constitute very heavy 
over-capitalisation. 

An attempt to effect this object some years ago was defeated 
in Parliament, perhaps because it was so crude and obvious that 
I was able to convince Conservative members that the danger 
existed. But another attempt, aided by a providential strike, 
was more successful, and a considerable area of the country is 
now subjected to an almost complete monopoly in an essential 
public service. 

The advantage to the company promoter (now commonly 
termed a’captain of industry) of such an alliance with political 
trade unionism is evident, since it gives him parliamentary 
support for legislation favouring his designs. But the benefit 
to the Trade Union Congress is less obvious to those who are 
unaware of the difficulty experienced by modern trade unionism 
in maintaining a membership large enough to provide the money 
and the votes which keep it alive. That difficulty was greatly 
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accentuated by Mr. Lloyd George’s :policy of taking: fromthe 
trade unions practically all their beneficent functions and thus 
reducing them to the position of collecting societies for main: 
taining professional politicians in comfort. Labour exchanges, 
health and unemployment insurance, Minimum Wage :Acts, and 
old age pensions testify to the usurpation of trade union functions 
by the State. The number of workers who join a trade union 
voluntarily becomes, therefore, less and less, and methods of 
compulsion have to be adopted in order to secure recruits for an 
institution which, no matter what its other merits be, cannot 
reasonably be termed beneficial to the workers. Free com- 
petition in an industry, particularly in the case of one which can 
be successfully conducted in small units, tends to weaken;'the 
domination of the trade union over the worker. The latter, in 
these instances, is frequently capitalist as well as wage-earner, 
and on that account anathema to such as compose the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress. If these small concerns 
can be crushed by monopoly politically induced, it is easy. to 
persuade the promoter of the combine to refuse employment to 
any non-unionist. 

Again, if an industrial council, armed with statutory powers, is 
set up to govern an industry, and if a combine controls a consider- 
able proportion of the capital in that industry, then an alliance 
of the combine with the appropriate trade union has a perpetual 
majority on that council. Thereafter, on the one hand, all 
competitors can be crushed and the monopoly rendered complete 
with the public at its mercy. On the other hand, the workers 
in that industry can be compelled by their employers to surrender 
every particle of their liberty to their trade union task-masters, 

It would be possible, merely by quotations from the news- 
papers and from the official reports of parliamentary debates, to 
compile a mass of evidence which could hardly fail to convince the 
reader that in one instance the above method of enslaving the 
worker no less than the consumer has been triumphantly 
successful, and that the success has been attained only through 
legislation. In another case, as already stated, I was able to 
prevent the passage of the required legislation and the whole 
scheme failed. In a third the attempt has also for the moment 
been unsuccessful. But in the last instance the tactics adopted 
by the promoters unhappily involved a vast amount of propa- 
ganda which has largely neutralised the effect of what we achieved 
in 1926, thus restoring the Trade Union Congress to its former 
position of dominance over the worker and of importance in the 
eyes of the public and the Press. The keen observer of industrial 
and political history during the last five years will find it difficult 
indeed to disagree with my conclusion that reckless and ambitious 
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company promoters, in their desire to dominate where they cannot 
please, have rendered possible, even probable, a repetition of the 


unhappy events of 1926. 


We have, therefore, to face the fact that the Trade Union 
Congress may again endeavour to override the decisions of 
Parliament by creating financial and: industrial chaos. It is 
customary now to deny the possibility of another General Strike, 
and to ridicule the suggestion that the trade union ‘ bosses’ 
would again be obeyed. Those of us who have long and intimate 
experience of industry know but too well that there is no folly 
or wickedness which the Trade Union Congress can order without 
the certainty of obedience from its unfortunate victims. 

The strength of the position of the Trade Union Congress will 
be appreciated after an examination of its manifesto issued on 
the occasion of the formation of the present Coalition Government. 
It is evident that the writers thereof have grasped two of the 
main truths of the situation. They declare that the Socialist 
Government was broken up by the bankers, and that a reduction 
of benefit under the Unemployment Insurance Acts is the prelude 
to lower wage rates in industry. Thus far they are right, and it 
is only when they attempt to attribute motives to the active 
parties in the matter that their manifesto becomes in some 
degree ridiculous. 

The Socialist Government, subserved by Mr. Lloyd George, 
had shown itself able to repel in the House of Commons the 
ineffective attacks of the Conservative Opposition, whose neglect 
of the opportunity afforded by the Coal Mines Bill displayed a 
lack of ability in tactics equalled only by its weakness in assault. 
An effective Opposition could undoubtedly have rendered un- 
tenable the position of a Government which had entered into 
an alliance with a section of the mineowners in order by legislation 
to create a corner in the house-coal market whereby to fleece the 
consumer. But the opportunity was missed and the rake’s 
progress continued.. It became manifest, therefore, that the 
Conservative Party was incapable by parliamentary action of 
rescuing the industries of. Great Britain from the vampires of 
taxation and legislation which were rapidly draining their life- 
blood. The cotton industry was fast disappearing, the: coal 
export trade was dwindling away, shipbuilding had almost ceased, 
the iron and steel industry was collapsing, and the only section of 
the engineering trade which prospered was that fed artificially by 
the taxpayer through the national electricity scheme. Had a 
Royal Commission been set up to report upon any one of those 
industries its verdict must inevitably have been the same as that 
of the Coal Commission of 1926: ‘We come reluctantly but 
unhesitatingly to the conclusion ‘that the costs of production, 
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with the present hours and wages, are greater than the i 

will bear.’ Yet the continuance of unemployment benefit ata 
high level ruled out the possibility of any appreciable reduction 
of those costs: In other words, the political power of the non- 
workers, organised by the Labour Party, had enabled them to 
impose upon the workers a burden which the latter could :no 
longer sustain. L009 

Even since the collapse of industry in 1920 the banks had 
been carrying the weight of innumerable moribund industrial 
concerns, unwilling by drastic though salutary action to precipj- 
tate a crisis of which it was impossible to estimate the ultimate 
extent. The German financial débdcle in the early summer of the 
present year placed a sudden and violent additional strain on 
their resources. This strain was temporarily alleviated by their 
success in persuading President Hoover at the eleventh hour to 
make his pronouncement regarding a moratorium for war debts, 
But the subsequent raising of the Bank rate failed to exercise its 
normal effect, and an extension of the fiduciary issue, together 
with the securing of French and American stabilisation credits, 
barely sufficed to avert a panic in August. Further devices to 
maintain the sterling exchange could not be avoided, but the 
necessary foreign credits were not available so long as their 
ultimate destination was the bottomless pit of the dole. 

Once again, as in August 1926, the fate of the country was in 
the hands of a few private individuals, who were compelled to 
make decisions for a Government which had ceased to govern. 
We, whose business it is to provide work and wages for a number 
of our fellow-citizens, watched these affairs with the utmost 
anxiety, doubting that the Bank might be restrained by precedent 
and convention from doing what alone could save our men from 
destitution. Fortunately love of country overcame conventional 
propriety, and the heads of the two chief ostriches were forcibly 
dragged out of the sand. Disaster could be avoided only by an 
instant reversal of the policy to whose advocacy the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor had devoted their lives, and: which 
had at length been put into practice. Bombastic talk and fine 
gestures were now useless, for the talkers were confronted by 
determined men of action and were compelled to understand 
what measures must be taken to avert widespread starvation and 
civil strife. Again it appeared that the immediate danger was 
over, and that the reconstruction of prosperity might begin. 

In the excitement of the moment, however, we had entirely 
forgotten that a Socialist Government must submit its proposals 
for the approval of the Trade Union Congress before it can ask 
Parliament to endorse them. This necessary step of procedure 
under our Constitution was, therefore, taken: Mr. Hayday and 
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his colleagues withheld their approval, decided: that no financial 
crisis existed, and stated that in any event the Government must 
wait a few weeks so that the question could finally be settled at 
their‘annual meeting. Mr. Hayday, Mr. Tillett, Mr. Cook, and 
other experts would then review the financial situation and would 
issue'their orders to the Cabinet. Almost all the members of the 
latter body acknowledged the propriety of these instructions, 
and left their leader in the ditch which he and they had digged. 
»eItis unnecessary for our purpose further to recount the history 
of recent events, and it would be improper to relate by what 
agency the Prime Minister was (if metaphor be permitted) picked 
up} dusted, and put back on his perch. What concerns us is 
that the Trade Union Congress asserted its right to decide what 
a Socialist: Prime Minister may or may not do, and that the right 
in question was rendered ineffective for harm to the nation by 
the: fact that the statesman in question had received his first 
lesson in national finance from the Bank assisted by the Treasury. 
To that extent the writers of the Congress manifesto were not in 
error. For it is evident that, if the Bank had not taken very 
strong measures, the late Government would have allowed the 
situation to pass beyond human control; 

Again, in its other main allegation, the manifesto is not 
seriously inaccurate, excepting in regard to the method of pre- 
sentation, which was clearly designed to raise passion to the 
highest pitch possible. The words which immediately concern us 
are'these : ‘ Unemployment benefit is attacked’ (by the Coalition 
Government) ‘on the ground that it strengthens resistance to 
wage reductions.’ Now, manifestly it is unfair to credit the 
members of the present Government with the possession of enough 
foresight'to enable them to see that a reduction of the dole will 
have any effect other than the saving of a few millions in the 
national expenditure. No sinister motive can, therefore, justly 
be attached to their policy. On the other hand, the statement 
cited would be entirely true if it were so amended as to read thus : 
“Resistance to the reduction of money wage rates to an economic 
level:canniot be overcome so long: as unemployment benefit 
remains as at present.’ That does not, indeed, describe the inten- 
tion of the Government, but it most certainly indicates the con- 
dition essential to national recovery, and to this matter we may 
well address ourselves, distasteful though the truth may be. 

Since we contrived to restore financial equilibrium by acquiring 
afew more debts, we have breathed an atmosphere uncongenial 
tounpleasant truths. The newspapers have invited the public 
to'wallow in false sentiment, and the invitation has been accepted 
with enthusiasm. Weare bidden to applaud the courage which 
enables three architects of disaster to exchange a life of service 
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to a discredited party for a position which is the antechamber 
to the House of Lords, and gives a claim to those posts of honour 
which are reserved for proved incompetence in office. 

But to continue to catalogue the cant of the moment would 
induce uncontrollable nausea, so the reader will be spared further 
examples. Reference to the matter was made merely to remind 
him that the first stage to recovery is the freeing of. our minds 
from cant so that we may face with courage the industrial situation 
of our country. The salient feature of that situation is the fact 
that, in most of our large industries, the economic wage is: less 
than the dole. That is to say, if costs of production in any one 
of those industries were to be reduced to such a level that the 
whole of the personnel and plant now attached thereto could be 
fully utilised, then the corresponding money wage per family 
would be less than the total amount of dole receivable by the 
whole family when unemployed. Looking at the matter from 
another aspect, we may state the case thus: political trade 
unionism has been successful in its aim and has fixed money wages 
at amounts in excess of the value of the product of labour. 

Thus simplified, the facts of economics appear forbidding, 
But there is a necessary corollary to be added in this form: 
if money wages in all industries were allowed to fall to an economic 
level, the consequent decline in retail prices would render it 
possible to maintain a standard of living not seriously lower than 
that which prevails at present. In such circumstances retail 
prices would rapidly acquire a just relation to wholesale prices, 
the existing wide discrepancy being due mainly to inflated wage 
rates and the artificially subsidised purchasing power of the 
unemployed. 

The unemployment insurance system has thus not only 
created the present crisis, but also renders it impossible for us to 
emerge from it. For it is in reality nothing else than a device 
for preventing money wages from being reduced when wholesale 
prices fall. If, then, we reduce the amount of the benefit, to that 
extent we make it possible for wage rates to be brought to a lower 
level. The consequent effect, added to the reduced: spending 
power of the unemployed, would be to bring down retail prices. 
Further reductions of the dole would then cause the cycle to be 
repeated, until ultimately everyone worth a wage would be in 
employment. When the Conservative Government passed legis- 
lation which, in effect, somewhat reduced the dole the numbers of 
the unemployed at once began steadily to decrease. When the 
Socialist Government reversed that policy and increased the dole 
the numbers at once began to rise. Cause and effect rarely 
exhibit so perfect and so swift a relation as they have done in this 
case, and everyone is well aware that further increases of unem- 
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benefit. would result: in further increases of the uném- 

| Yet) politicians of every party refuse to admit. this. 
Duritig the discussions in Parliament of innumerable Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bills I have repeatedly, but vainly, put forward 
the above simple and obvious facts, and even now the spokesmen 
ofthe Coalition are inclined to deny that a reduction of unemploy- 
ment benefit must inevitably be followed by a fall in wage rates 
toa level nearer to that at which more employment, becomes 

i The reduction’ of benefit effected, bythe ‘present 
Government is of course almost useless, particularly as jit is 
accompanied by an increase of premium, which adds a further 
burden to the load which, is already too great for-industry ,to 
bear. The stricter administration which is promised will un- 
doubtedly have a much greater effect and may even reduce 
byas much as half a million the official figures of the unemployed, 
But the real problem has not been faced. The task which now 
confronts all industries is the same as that which was tackled by 
the coal-mining industry in 1926—the reduction of wage rates 
to an economic level—while the Trade Union Congress and the 
Labour Party threaten revolution if any effective steps are taken, 

Having taken an active part in restoring the coal-mining 
industry to an economic level in 1926, and having by good fortune 
expressed neither in the House of Commons, nor on the platform, 
nor in the Press, anything but the strongest disapproval of those 
measures of extravagance which are now generally recognised as 
the direct cause of the present troubles, I am encouraged to think 
that I may without undue presumption submit. suggestions 
touching the remedies to be applied, Moreover, I can justly 
claim that for many years I have been testing on a considerable 
scale in my own workshops the methods advocated. 

_The main problem, as.I have already indicated, lies, in the 
necessity for reducing wage rates to such a level that retail prices 
will have a reasonable relation to the wholesale prices of imported 
ptimary commodities. Then, and only then, shall. we be able 
to bring down the numbers of men out of work to such a figure 
that it will be possible to repeal the whole of the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts. This, it must be noted, is to be accomplished 
without civil war and without a dictatorship, in face of the most 
desperate resistance by political trade unionism embodied in the 
Trade Union Congress. 

As the solution of this problem which I am about to propound 
may, at first sight, appear to be wildly impracticable, I must 
temind the reader that I am no cloistered scholar or compiler of 
idealistic day-dreams, but have spent the whole of my life (if I 
may be allowed a colloquialism) in the closest possible contact 
with brass tacks. In the rough and tumble of politics, war, 
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industry, municipal work, and philosophy I have’ chosen to fight 


without allies, but with some measure of success, and have always 
dealt exclusively with the realities of men and ‘things. Every 
fresh experience and experiment has but served to convince me 
that, when the daemon simply re-echoes voices from Kapilavastu, 
Nazareth, and Athens, it were folly not to give heed to him, 
What he ‘now tells me is this—that ‘ equality of sacrifice’ isia 
phrase embodying a great delusion, and that only a vast inequality 
of sacrifice can enable us to solve the problem stated above 
together with the other problems of to-day. 

The matter at this stage is not one for Parliament to handle, 
but must be taken in hand’ by us who direct industry. For the 
present let the politicians belabour one another with their little 
wooden swords, and play with their tariffs and other childish toys; 
until we are ready for them to sweep away the Augean dunghill 
of legislation which has accumulated since the rise of ‘ Lloyd 
Georgeism ’ in r910. Meanwhile, we who give orders in industry 
must make it certain that our orders in industry will for the future 
be obeyed, so that the workers'may be saved from the destitution 
and slavery which Socialism has prepared for them. Industrial 
strife arises from the fact that Jack proclaims himself as good as 
his master and is able to justify that claim because the master 
makes no attempt to be better than Jack. 

Fortunately our workmen can be trusted to take all that they 
can get and to give as little as possible in return. Hence it is easy 
for the employer to establish ‘that inequality of sacrifice which 
alone can give him a claim to be obeyed. The one thing needful 
is that men should have leaders, and the only real leader is’ he 
who claims the heaviest burden and the least reward. 

I offer no Pharpar or Abana, but rather a lowly stream ‘whose 
hydrotherapeutic qualities I happen to have proved by experi- 
ment. It may be that there are rivers of Damascus equally 
effective. I claim no monopoly for Jordan. But I do insist that 
we employers of labour must wash seven times in some river or 
other without further delay. 


AUSTIN HOPKINSON. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE ROUND TABLE 
CONFERENCE 


In these troublous times it needs some audacity to discuss the 
future of any political negotiations. Every day some upheaval 
may shake new patterns in the kaleidoscope, and with home 
politics so uncertain the writer must be excused if he deals chiefly 
with the actions and interactions of the Indian groups attending 
the Conference. Travelling back from India with some of the 
leading delegates he was struck by their pessimism, especially 
amongst the Hindus. The first session had been unexpectedly 
successful. A constructive scheme was put forward and provi- 
sionally accepted for a Federal Government which would give 
Indians a new status in the world. The delegates were, however, 
haunted all the time by the idea that they were producing a paper 
Constitution which would never function, that their work would 
be ruined by the Congress Party, by communal disputes, by 
dissident Princes, or by a change of Government in England. 
When the first delegates left India for the Federal Structure Sub- 
committee on August 15 the Congress was still holding aloof, and 
they looked back on eight months marked by increasing tension 
between Hindus and Moslems, by the Maharajah of Patiala’s 
declaration against the Federal proposals, and by much general 
criticism of their work in London. They saw themselves return- 
ing to controversies which had grown more bitter in the interval, 
and to negotiations with a British Government which they 
imagined would be preoccupied and less sympathetic than 
previously. It is easy to understand their depression, but 
although the immediate future is extremely complicated, and the 
first session left many dangerous problems unsettled, there would 
seem to be sufficient grounds for cautious optimism. 

The presence of Mr. Gandhi is of great importance. For many 
reasons the participation of the Congress Party is valuable, apart 
from any contribution which its delegates will make. The other 
Hindu representatives are acutely conscious that they have no 
organised political following. Nearly all of them have spent many 
years in public life, but the party system is in a most rudimentary 
state in India, and apart from the Congress leaders and one or 
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two Moslems, like Maulana Shaukat Ali, very few Indians have 
made any real bid for popular support. This explains why men 
like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar, though far better 
qualified than any Congress leaders to carry on the Conference 
work, were so anxious for their attendance. Even if Mr. Gandhi 
decided to withdraw during the Conference because he feels that 
its decisions are outside the very vague ‘ mandate ’ which he has 
received from the Congress, it would mean that his objections to 
the work done at the Congress would be narrowed down to some 
definite issues, about which the Congress might or might not be 
united. In any case, the non-Congress delegates would be in a 
far stronger position when they returned to India, and they will 
now feel that the work they are doing is not of the same provi- 
sional nature as last year. This will also help to solve certain 
points in dispute between different sections of the Indian dele- 
gation. The Hindu and Moslem leaders, for example, are more 
likely to put all their cards on the table when they are sure that 
this will be the final session of the Conference. 

Another factor which may help towards a settlement is that 
the last eight months have done much to impress upon the public 
in India that the first, and probably the hardest, task of the 
Conference is to produce a workable Constitution, and to ensure 
its stability during its early years. An idea has, of course, been 
sedulously put forward by the Congress Party that the main object 
of the Conference is to draw up a peace treaty between India and 
England, and that Mr. Gandhi is the plenipotentiary for India, 
Events of the last eight months should have been sufficient to 
dispel any illusion on this score. The points at issue between 
the British Government and the advocates of an Indian Federal 
Government are far simpler and easier to adjust than those which 
have already arisen between representatives of ‘ British India’ 
and of the States, or between various religious groups. This 
fact is now recognised by every serious Indian politician. The 
two sub-committees, which are meeting before the plenary 
session and are universally considered the most important, deal 
with ‘ Federal Structure * and ‘ Minorities.’ Both are primarily 
concerned with differences between sections of Indian opinion, 
and in neither case has the Congress Party a policy which is 
generally accepted even in British India. To anyone who has been 
in India during the last twelve months it has been evident that 
while the Congress Party does represent a widespread desire for a 
change of status and for the introduction of responsible govern- 
ment both in the Provinces and at Delhi, it certainly cannot speak 
either for the Moslems or for a considerable section of lower caste 
Hindus. when it is a question of deciding the form which that 
government will take. Partly owing to internal dissensions, and 
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to Mr..Gandhi’s mishandling of the communal question, the 
Congress; Party: has definitely lost ground ‘since, its Karachi 
meeting, and there isa growing tendency to takea more moderate 
and realistic view of the problems now facing the Conference, 

.» The phrase, constantly used during the first session, about 
‘filling in the picture’ was not altogether happy. It, suggests 
thatjall, the proposals made for e new Constitution were vague 
and sketchy. On some points the first Conference came-to very 
definite conclusions, notably on the future of the Provisional 
Governments, which are to have fully responsible Cabinets 
answerable to directly elected Legislatures, and no Government 
Hoc... Even with regard to the Central Government it would have 
been possible to draft a Government of India Bill on the findings 
of the first. Conference, but it would have meant that the. British 
Government would have had to make arbitrary decisions on four 
points-—-the terms under which the Indian States will come into 
the Federation, the representation and protection of certain 
teligious groups, the emergency powers of the Viceroy and the 
Provincial, Governors, and the prevention of discrimination 
against British trading interests, These are the main questions 
which have now to be faced, first in sub-committees and then in 
the plenary session, and they will probably arise in this order. 
Only on the last point is there likely to be a direct conflict between 
English and Indian interests, and on none can one hope for com- 
plete agreement, even amongst the delegates from British India. 
Owing to the absence of organised parties in Indian politics it is 
difficult to find moderate men with anything more than a local 
Treputation, and the Conference is full of men who are identified 
with some extreme view. It is inevitable that certain questions 
will have to be settled by the British Government adopting a 
middle course, knowing that after the extremists have had their 
say the Constitution will have quite enough support to be 
workable and stable. 

The terms of Federation may yet prove to be the most diffi- 
cult of all the questions on which a compromise must be reached. 
Until recently Indian Nationalists have always thought in terms 
of British India only. They may have talked about the ultimate 
possibility of Federation, but, like the Simon Commission, they 
imagined that this could only materialise in the distant future. 
The more optimistic hoped to avoid the need of Federation alto- 
gether, believing that once they got responsible government for 
the Provinces they could establish a strong Central Government 
for British India and force the States to come under its control. 
They envisaged the gradual ‘mediatising of the States and their 
Merging into the Provinces., The declaration made last year by 
the Maharajah of Bikanir not only forced the hand of the British 
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Government by making them consider the immediate grant of 
responsibility in the Central Government, but it also upset the 
plans of the Congress Party. The latter could not deny the possi- 
bility of Federation after the Princes had made their offer, and 
after this had been accepted by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the 
other Indian delegates. They have not, however, given up their 
idea of a strong Central Government controlling the Provinces, 
and if possible the States. The Princes are equally determined 
that as much sovereignty as possible shall be left with’ the 
federating units, whether Provinces or States, and that the 
Central Government will only undertake such work as is strictly 
necessary, such as defence, the control of currency, foreign 
relations, tariff policy, etc. They picture the Federal Govern- 
ment as the ‘ agent’ of the various units, to which they would 
send their nominees, and the Provinces their representatives. 

It must be confessed that in the first session the Princes had 
matters very much their own way. They were well organised, 
and had an able group of representatives, most of whom had had 
far more experience of actual administration than the British 
Indian delegates. These advantages, combined with the fact 
that they had taken the initiative in demanding a federal form of 
government, enabled the Princes to dictate their own terms, and 
the Conference provisionally agreed to what is a very loose form 
of Federation, and to a generous representation of the States in 
the Central Legislature, without imposing any conditions. The 
Congress representatives are bound to challenge this decision. 
Their party has always claimed many supporters amongst the 
subjects of the States, and to have their interests at heart. 
Congress newspapers have often conducted campaigns against 
the administration and sometimes against the private conduct 
of the Princes. It is probable that both Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Malaviya will demand that States coming into the Federation 
must adhere to certain elementary principles of good government, 
such as the separation of public and private revenues, an i - 
dent judiciary, and some form of democratically elected Legisla- 
ture. The question of the representation of the States in the 
Federal Assembly may also cause friction. The Congress delegates 
will argue that States which will not allow any interference in 
their own administration should not have any voice in purely 
British Indian affairs. One of the State delegates, Sir Akbar 
Hydari, would meet this argument by insisting that all subjects 
must be either Federal or Provincial, and that there should be no 
central subjects for British India alone. This would prevent the 
anomaly of some future Indian Cabinet containing State repre- 
sentatives suffering a vote of no confidence upon some purely 
administrative question connected with the Provinces, or 4 
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Cabinet, defeated on some British Indian measure, being saved 
7 the votes of the Princes’ nominees. 

In this dispute the States are likely to receive considerable 
support from the Moslems, who are equally afraid of a strong 
central administration which may be continually interfering with 
the Provincial Governments. The Federal Legislature is bound 
to contain a large Hindu majority, but three Provinces—Bengal, 
the Punjab, and the North-West Frontier Province—will have a 
permanent Moslem majority, although in the first two cases a 
very small one. Sind, if separated from Bombay, will make 
another definitely Moslem Province. It is natural for the Moslems, 
in their present mood, to insist that ‘ Provincial Autonomy’ 
should be combined with a large measure of freedom from 
interference, that ‘law and order’ in particular should be 
Provincial, and that ‘ residual powers’ should remain with the 
Provincial Governments. If we consider that the latter are 
responsible for areas and population as large as those of the great 
European Powers there is clearly much to be said for decentralisa- 
tion, but it is not likely to be acceptable to the Congress Party, 
which has always looked forward to establishing a strong unitary 
Government. On one point, however, the Hindu delegates can 
make out a very strong case. It would certainly be better to 
have the same criminal, and if possible the same civil, law through- 
out the Peninsula. Even if the Princes refuse to make criminal 
law a Federal subject, they might accept a convention by which 
they agreed to enact laws similar to those passed by the Central 
Legislature. 

The Conference is not likely to break up on any question 
connected with the terms of Federation, but it is probable that 
some of the smaller States will refuse to come into the scheme. 
They object strongly to any indirect form of representation, but 
it is obviously absurd to give a seat even to each of the States 
which is represented in the Chamber of Princes, for it would 
unduly swell the numbers in the Assembly, and would be unfair 
to the larger States like Hyderabad, with its 12,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Nearly all of the Maharajah of Patiala’s supporters are 
to be found amongst these minor Princes, but so long as the eight 
major States are prepared to come into the Federation a few 
dissidents are of no great importance. The bulk of the Princes 
will follow the lead given by Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, and 
Bikanir. They may not quite know where they are going, but 
most of them dislike their present status, and some are keen 
Nationalists—a fact not always appreciated by Englishmen, who 
only know them as courteous hosts. 

Moslem and Hindu differences, though they will be a factor 
in the discussions on the structure of the Federal Government, are 
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most likely to come to a head on the Minorities Sub-committee, 
Here the delegates will have to decide upon separate or. joint 
electorates and the‘ weightage ’ to be given to each group in the 
Provincial and Central Legislatures—questions which have been 
discussed ad nauseam, and about which many of the delegates 
have given pledges which would make a settlement impossible. 
Ultimately the matter will either have to go to arbitration, or the 
Government must take a line of its own, which, though it will be 
denounced by the Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim League, 
may be a good enough compromise to win some measure of 
support. Unfortunately communal tension has grown. worse 
during the last year. The Irwin-Gandhi Pact was treated by the 
Congress as a Hindu victory, and celebrated by some of that. wild 
talking and writing in which their leaders and journalists love to 
indulge. Then followed the Cawnpore riots and a number of 
other disturbances, while recent happenings in Kashmir have been 
far more serious than was generally appreciated in England. The 
importance ascribed to this last rising is interesting for the light 
it throws on Moslem feeling. Kashmir has a key position, for it 
has a Hindu ruler, though its inhabitants and those of the neigh- 
bouring Provinces are Moslems. To the Hindus the.Kashmir 
ruling dynasty is the one foothold which they have in the north, 
and they believed that the rising was part of a scheme to make the 
whole of Northern India into a solid Moslem block, backed by 
Afghanistan. There has certainly been much talk about the 
Hindus in these northern Provinces being ‘ hostages.’ for the good 
behaviour of their co-religionists in the rest of India. It would 
be a mistake to take all this too seriously, The separate electorate 
system has certainly brought to the top a peculiarly irresponsible 
type of religious tub-thumper ; but this talk, though ‘ froth,’ is 
‘froth flecked with blood,’ and nearly every decent politician, 
even of the most fanatic type, is longing for some compromise to 
be forced upon the country which he can noisily repudiate and 
then quietly accept. 

There is one way in which it would be possible to ‘ shorten the 
odds’ against a Moslem-Hindu settlement. The crux of the 
problem lies in the two Provinces of Bengal and the Punjab. In 
each the Moslems are poorer and less educated than the Hindus, 
but they have a slight numerical majority. In many districts 
the Hindus are moneylenders and-landlords ; the Moslems are 
peasants or village craftsmen. This inevitably leads to tension 
far more severe than in Provinces where there is a predominant 
religion, and the parties tend to form along ordinary social and 
economic lines; it also accounts for the Moslem’s insistence upon 
separate electorates. A Moslem peasant might under pressure 
vote for a Hindu landlord or moneylender, but it is less likely that 
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4 Hindu’ would vote fora Moslem. The position would be made 
easier if'these two Provinces were divided. One proposal is the 
removal'of the Ambala Division from the Punjab, leaving it a 
definitely Moslem Province. The United Provinces and this 
Division could then be made into two Provinces with capitals at 
Lucknow and Agra. The United Provinces, with a population 
nearly as large as Germany, is already unwieldy, and the separa- 
tion would be an administrative boon, Similarly the Bengal 
Partition, which caused so much excitement a generation ago, 
was really a sound administrative scheme, and if now enforced 
would’make two Provinces, the Western Hindu and the Eastern 
Moslem. Time has its revenges, and the effect of the successful 
Hindu anti-Partition agitation: has. been to place their religion 
in @ permanent minority in Bengal. The division of Provinces 
and'the alteration of boundaries always upset certain interests, 
but there is no reason why Federal India should be burdened with 
winecessary problems due to the shape and. size of Provinces 
which are really satrapies carved out of India with little regard to 
efficiency of administration. If the Conference is not a suitable 
body to deal with this question it might be possible to give the 
Boundaries Commission, which will probably be appointed next 
year, such powers that it could suggest really drastic changes. 
The communal question is further complicated by the claims 
of other minorities, like the Sikhs in the Punjab, Indian Christians 
in the south, the Europeans and also the depressed classes every- 
where. Each demands ‘ weightage’ in their Provincial Legis- 
latures, and makes it harder to adjust the proportion between 
Moslem and Hindu seats. Thus the Sikhs have asked for a 
30 per cent. representation for their 11 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, while the Punjab Mohammadans, who are about 55 per 
cent,, wish to be fully and permanently represented. This would 
leave the ordinary Hindus, the depressed classes, and the Euro- 
peans with about 15 per cent. of the seats to divide amongst 
themselves. It is most unfortunate that the Sikh claim to special 
treatment, based on their historical rulership of the Punjab, 
should have been taken seriously, for it encourages endless 
attempts to depart from the elementary principles of democracy. 
There is much more to be said for Dr. Ambekar’s arguments on 
behalf of the depressed classes. He demands universal suffrage, 
and has the support of the two Labour representatives, Mr. Joshi 
and Mr. Shiva Rao. The adoption of this principle, which is 
working fairly well in Ceylon, would do much to solve the Hindu- 
Moslem question by introducing a large group of voters who are 
outside both systems. In most Provinces the depressed classes 
form at least a fifth of the population, and the introduction of 
this new element into Indian politics would help to get the 
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politicians away from the atmosphere engendered by. .such 
communal stalwarts as Dr. Moonjee and Maulana Shaukat Ali, 
The Ceylon experiment has produced some interesting results— 
a European in one constituency defeating a strong local candi- 
date on a purely Singhalese vote. Probably some communal 
electorates must be retained, but it is to be hoped that many 
purely geographical constituencies will be formed, which will be 
open to candidates irrespective of creed or race. 

Indian delegates will be very loath to let the Conference 
break up over some question between sections of their own 
countrymen. Nationalists are sensitive about foreign opinion, 
and they know that it would ruin their case in the eyes of the world 
if the failure is due to lack of agreement amongst Indians. One 
may expect, therefore, a compromise over the terms of Federation 
and the representation of religious groups, with perhaps certain 
questions left open pending the reports of Boundary and Fran- 
chise Commissions. If Mr. Gandhi walks out of the Conference 
it must be over some question about which he can justify himself 
upon purely Nationalist grounds, and a break is most likely to 
occur over the ‘ safeguards ’—an unfortunate term which can be 
taken roughly to mean the limitations which will have to be placed 
upon the grant of full responsible government in the Centre and 
in the Provinces. Whether these cause a deadlock will depend 
on the manner in which the subject is handled by the British 
delegation, and upon the extent to which Mr. Gandhi allows 
himself to be influenced by Mr. Vallabhai Patel and other mem- 
bers of the Congress Party who opposed his coming to England. 
If we are to keep the support of the moderate element amongst 
the Nationalists, the basis of the discussion on safeguards must be 
the stability of the new Government. The one point in which 
the British are directly interested, the prevention of discrimina 
tion against European business interests, should be kept entirely 
separate. 

The main object of the safeguards is to prevent the new 
Federal Government coming to grief during the early years of its 
existence. The abolition of ‘ dyarchy ’ in the Provinces and the 
institution of Cabinet government will be comparatively simple, 
and the only serious difficulty lies in the communal question. 
The formation of the Federal Government must be a far slower 
and more complicated business. There are difficult financial 
adjustments to be made with the States, and at best the new 
Central Government will be a cumbrous machine, slow to start 
and dilatory in action. There would seem to be three great 
dangers. The Government might be faced with some military 
emergency, either a frontier invasion or the rebellion of a group 
of Princes. Internal disorder may develop‘on a large scale, either 
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owing to an agrarian movement, such as now threatens in the 
United Provinces, or more probably to inter-communal quarrels. 
Lastly, the Government might come to financial disaster, for 
the first Indian Finance Minister will have to handle his untried 
craft in very squally weather. These dangers are interlinked. A 
financial breakdown would make it impossible to maintain the 
army, and a Hindu-Moslem outbreak on a large scale would cer- 
tainly encourage frontier trouble. 

Probably every Indian delegate at the Conference is willing to 
admit the need of some safeguards—at any rate, as a temporary 
measure, It would make the position. easier if the British 
delegates also admitted that the need of safeguards was partly 
due to our own failure to prepare for the transference of responsi- 
bility, even during these later years when it was clear that some 
such change was imminent. A Federal Government obviously 
requires a national army drawn from all parts of India, even 
though a few pacifist castes must be excluded. It may. take 
some years to build up such a force, but the implication that this 
delay is due to some weakness in the Indian character merely 
arouses. the politicians’ combative feelings. It is also quite 
unfair. Military policy is entirely in British hands, and for the 
last generation nothing has been done to return to the wide basis 
of recruitment which was the practice before the Mutiny, and 
very little progress made in organising an army which could 
function without British assistance. Similarly the Government 
of India has immensely complicated the inauguration of Federal 
government by delaying a full inquiry into the status of the 
Princes, and the clear enunciation of the principles of para- 
mountcy. A frank appreciation on both sides that these early 
difficulties are partly due to natural causes, the immense size and 
diversity of India, and partly to our inability to look ahead, 
would remove most of the bitterness out of the discussion of 
safeguards. .Anyone who enjoys the friendship of Indian 
Nationalists knows that they are seriously perturbed about 
India’s political and economic future, and are prepared to com- 
promise their most cherished theories in order to obtain a stable 
and peaceful government for the next few decades, but the idea 
that the safeguards are forced upon them from the British side 
immediately provokes their opposition. 

The writer has assumed in this argument that the course of 
the Conference is not likely to be altered by a change in policy 
on the part of the British delegation. With the possibility of an 
immediate election this is perhaps too generous an assumption, 
but the new set of patterns which this might introduce into the 
tangled skein of Indian politics is too hypothetical to be considered 
at the present juncture. There has been, up till now, very little 
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interference from the British side, and in discussing the attitude 
of the Indian delegates towards the safeguards it is taken for 
granted that the general policy and attitude adopted by Lord 
Sankey and Mr. MacDonald will be continued. Under these 
conditions there is likely to be little objection to the reservation 
of Defence in the hands of the Viceroy, so long as it is understood 
that this is a temporary measure necessitated by the presence of 
the British Army, and that every effort will be made to build up 
a national army as speedily as possible. Closely bound up with 
the contro] of the army is the question of paramountcy. It is 
essential that there should be some supreme authority with 
emergency and dynastic powers over the several hundred Princes; 
Amongst the latter there are always some whose States are on 
the verge of bankruptcy or worse. Frequently there are disputes 
about the succession, or neighbouring States fall out. The right 
of interference is at present vested in the Governor-General, and 
the Princes will.certainly not allow this to be transferred to a 
popularly elected Legislature. They have no love for the Indian 
Foreign and Political Department, and may try to have this right 
of interference entrusted to some body like the Chamber of 
Princes, but probably the present arrangement will be allowed to 
stand. 

The crucial point in the Conference is likely to be the proposed 
financial safeguards, and the position is made much worse by the 
economic crisis through which we are passing, and our promise 
to support Indian credit. It must be remembered that our 
financial policy in India has been bitterly criticised, especially 
since the war, and the Government of India has been very widely 
accused of adopting a currency policy in England’s interests. It 
is impossible to discuss the rights and wrongs of the ‘ one and 
sixpenny ratio’; all that is relevant here is that the Congress 
Party in their attack upon this has behind it not only the general 
belief in the British ‘ exploitation ’ of India, but also very large 
commercial vested interests. The British insistence on ensuring 
Indian financial stability may be chiefly altruistic, a real fear of 
chaos in India, but we are affected by the future Federal Govern- 
ment’s ability to pay interest on its loans, and meet other liabilities 
which we have guaranteed. It can be imagined that any demand 
to give the Viceroy overriding powers with regard to finance will 
be gravely suspect. The Indian delegates will be almost united 
in insisting upon the Federal Government’s complete freedom to 
control its currency and commercial policy. On the right to 
impose tariffs there is no real dispute, and an unfortunate legacy 
of the long Nationalist campaign is that India will almost certainly 
begin by a policy of high protection, justified by the most elemen- 
tary arguments. This is inevitable, and the point in dispute is 
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really the control of currency policy and to some extent of expen- 
diture; the prevention of rapid inflation or of maiPennds of. marae 
ductive spending. 

" Gince theslast, session. of thei Conference it. would.seem, that 
there shas-been, some. change. of, opinion-on. this’ point: Both 
British and Indian leaders have come to see that financial safe- 
guards in their original form were not likely to be effective. ‘The 
same’ difficulty applies to them as to the emergency powers given 
to Viceroys and Provincial.Governors to maintain order, They 
ate of little value without some machinery.to carry on an alterna- 
tive government. The'normal course of events, would be that a 
Governor would object to the reduction of the police: force below 
what he considers to be the margin of safety; or a, Viceroy might 
remonstrate against State grants to industry which would make 
it impossible to, balance the Budget. In most cases the Cabinet 
would support the Minister, and the immediate consequence of 
using the overriding powers would be to force: a, dissolution. 
Neither Governor nor Viceroy would have much opportunity of 
placing their case before the electorate, and if they decide to 
govern without using Ministers supported by the Legislature they 
will have no constitutional methods ‘by which to. carry. on the 
administration. The safeguards therefore mean little more than 
short emergency powers, or the right of forcing:a dissolution. If 
both sides accept the principle that the real value of the financial 
safeguards is to give the Viceroy power to prevent hasty measures, 
and as a last resource to insist upon reference. to the electorate, 
then it should be possible to come to some arrangement which will 
achieve this result without infringing upon the independence of 
the future Federal Government. It is of the utmost importance 
to prevent Indian politicians from being tempted to raise the cry 
of British interference whenever they may wish to get support for 
some doubtful measure. Some kind of buffer is needed between 
the Viceroy and the Cabinet. One such device was approved at 
the first session. It is proposed to form ‘a Reserve Bank under 
non-political directorship which will control: currency. and 
exchange. Most people are now agreedias to the advisability of 
such a bank, but it is extremely difficult, for technical reasons, to 
collect the necessary sterling reserve at this juncture, and it is 
undesirable to make the foundation of such a bank into a condi- 
tion precedent to the transfer of financial responsibility unless 
the Government can give some definite date by which the neces- 
Sary arrangements can be made. It is a remarkable fact that 
within India itself there could be found many times the amount 
of sterling needed for the  bank,: lying unproductive either in 
private hoards, in jewellery used for saving, or in the treasury of 
atuling Prince... There is, unfortunately, little chance of luring 
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this gold from its owners, but the position at present is that the 
amassing of some £40,000,000 in gold has a direct connexion with 
the transfer of responsible government. 

Another proposal which has been discussed privately since the 
first session is the appointment of an advisory committee on 
banking and currency which would have a permanent chairman. 
If the Viceroy is to have overriding powers on financial matters, 
he must have a financial adviser, but experience of similar 
appointments in the Near East suggests that it is difficult to 
find suitable men for such a post, and that their relation to the 
Finance Minister is anomalous, and likely to be unsatisfactory, 
In difficult times the adviser becomes half-counsellor and half-spy. 
A committee would avoid this, and, being chiefly Indian, would 
prevent criticism having a racial basis. The idea has not been 
worked out in detail, but the combination of a Reserve Bank and 
a permanent advisory committee might satisfy British require- 
ments for financial stability. 

The question of debt revision, though it has received much 
publicity, is not likely to cause a serious controversy, and it is 
generally agreed that the Congress manifesto was a political move. 
There are, however, certain points, such as the charges for the 
Burmese wars, which will need consideration. The prevention 
of discrimination against British manufacturers and traders in 
India raises much more difficult questions, but so long as it is 
made clear that the future Federal Government will be free to 
shape India’s commercial policy the Indian delegates show little 
inclination to be unreasonable, and considerable progress has been 
made in private discussions towards reaching a compromise. 
This may possibly take the form of a convention on the lines of a 
commercial treaty ; while it has also been suggested that British 
subjects trading in India should adopt Indian citizenship, a 
proposal supported by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and foreshadowed 
in the Nehru Report. From the British side it is necessary to 
ensure that there shall be no expropriation without full compen- 
sation, and that the Government’s freedom to adopt such measures 
as State monopolies, subsidies, or insistence on rupee capital or 
Indian directors shall not be used as a means of confiscation. 

Ultimately the success of the Conference will depend chiefly 
upon our own consistency. Most Indian delegates, like all leaders 
who have been long in opposition, have very difficult ‘ consti- 
tuencies’ behind them. Mr. Gandhi has the worst of all. They 
are mostly reasonable men, but they cannot always talk very 
reasonably ; and, above all, they cannot be expected to lay down 
all their cards until the British Government has done so first. 


G. T. GARRATT. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN READJUSTMENT 


We are apt to regard modern democracy as drab, and public 
finance an even more dismal science than economics. But the 
combination of finance and democracy is apt to provide some 
dramatic interest, and democrats who are intelligent enough to 
understand finance, and financiers who are intelligent enough to 
understand the people, can see in the progress of politics in a 
democracy something as interesting as a battle, and far more 
significant. The past few weeks have witnessed a dramatic 
change in the Australian situation. The story of the last two years 
has been a chequered one; the great world depression struck 
Australia after a period of gross extravagance had made her 
finance radically unsound, and cut in half the prices of her great 
staples, wheat and wool. The first reaction of annoyed democracy 
was to turn out its Governments. This led to a Labour Govern- 
ment coming into power in the Commonwealth pledged to reverse 
the policy by which the previous Government proposed to face 
the storm. Then followed eighteen months of drift, in which every 
plan was tried but the plain but difficult one of reform. The news, 
therefore, that Australia has agreed on a plan of economy and 
readjustment which has no parallel in the world to-day for the 
severity of the sacrifice it demands comes with dramatic sudden- 
ness. In this the Australian people have acted according to their 
character. They have always been painfully irresponsible up to 
a point ; but when this irresponsibility has produced a situation 
of extraordinary difficulty they have as a rule been able to look 
the worst full in the face and been prepared for the greatest 
sacrifices to retrieve themselves. Her sons have frequently set 
themselves on the battlefield or the cricket ground a task like that 
which they are facing to-day. 

The plan which has been agreed to is complicated enough in 
itself, but it was presented as a simple problem—a grim financial 
situation and a solution which involved great sacrifices and raised 
some great moral issues. To understand the human elements in 
the matter it would be advisable to describe first the agreement, 
secondly the political story which led up to it, and lastly the 
issues which are involved. 
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The Copland plan was the work of a committee of experts pre- 
sided over by Professor Copland, of Melbourne, and is contained 
in a report to the Australian Loan Council—an official body 
which was established under the financial agreement by which 
Australian borrowing is controlled. The Council was faced with 
a situation in which a long drift had resulted in imminent danger 
of default. After being flouted by politicians for months, and 
keeping Governments going in order to avoid national default, 
but in defiance of all banking principles, the Commonwealth Bank 
had placed a definite limit of {25,000,000 on the overdraft. Mean- 
while the deficits for all the Australian Governments accruing on 
June 30 on the year’s accounts were estimated at £33,000,000, and 
if the expenditure was not checked for another twelve months 
there would be an additional deficit of £40,000,000 in 1932... 

The task the economists faced was to square the budget in the 
shortest possible time, and if it could not be done in one year,:to 
reduce the amount to such proportions that it would be manage- 
able. Such a reduction could only be achieved by extra taxation 
and reductions in expenditure. Some of the expenditure consisted 
of salaries which were controllable ; other expenditure included 
pensions for old age or soldiers, which could be changed by legis- 
lation; others consisted of interest on loans, depending on the 
letter of the bond. Under the system of adjustment of wages 
according to the cost of living, and by a special reduction of the 
basic wage, the wages of the average unsheltered worker had 
suffered the large reduction of 23 per cent., and it was obvious 
that public service salaries should be reduced to a proportionate 
degree ; the same standard should apply to pensions. Extra 
taxation was not advisable, for although Australian levies are not 
so heavy-as British, yet they are crushing in a country where 
much new capital is required and cannot now be obtained from 
abroad. It was desirable to reduce interest burdens as well, but 
the interest on bonds could not be reduced without the consent 
of the bondholder ; in the case of external loans it was highly 
undesirable that any reduction should be asked; in the case of 
internal loans it could only be done by conversion on to a lower 
rate of interest, unless the State took the extreme course ofa 
forced reduction or a specific tax on bond interest. 

At this point the economists took a step which went beyond 
the financial exigencies of the Government and made the’ plan 
part of a scheme for a wholesale readjustment of values. ‘The 
Government was not the sole organisation faced with bankruptcy. 
Hundreds of farmers were crippled with debt and were unable:to 
farm at current prices; there were nearly 500,000 unemployed, 
the insecurity of business was putting up interest rates, and thus 
making it more insecure. The usual remedy for this state of affairs 
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inflation; but for many reasons inflation is undesirable’ in 
Australia, and, quiteapart from the slump in values, Australian 
finance was so unsound that successful and controlled inflation 
was unlikely. The alternative was deflation, but its dangers were 


almost equally great ; a slump ‘in values and in wages, while fixed 
money claims remained constant or rose, would produce disloca- 


tion and disaster. What the committee recommended was pro- 
portionate, controlled deflation, using interest rates as a pivot. 
This involved agreements that bank interest should be reduced, 
which the bankers were willing and anxious to do; it involved 
sme means of adjusting interest on mortgages: where it was 
fequired ; and lastly it meant that interest on internal Govern- 
ment loans should be reduced proportionately. To do this last 
without compulsion was extraordinarily difficult, for the total 
amount of the internal debt was £556,000,000, and it was held by 
803,000 bondholders. The first suggestion was that there should 
be an appeal for voluntary conversion underwritten by the banks. 
The banks, however, pointed out that ‘this might mean an 
immense sum left on their hands, and they refused. It was then 


Suggested that as all the financial institutions, trustee companies, 


insurance companies and banks’were behind the idea, it might be 
regarded as having national support, and the minority who might 
not convert might legitimately be coerced. For this purpose it 
Was Suggested that a tax should be levied on interest on Govern- 
ment loans to be remitted to those who converted. Any sugges- 
tion of compulsion, however, raised a storm of protest, and in the 
end it was agreed’ to make a national appeal for a voluntary con- 
version. 

The agreement may be therefore summed up as follows : 

(t) A cut of 20 per cent. in all the adjustable expenditure of 

Governments. 

(2) A reduction of 22} per cent. in the interest on internal debt 

by a gigantic conversion. 

(3) Increased taxation to the extent of about £8,000,000. 
By these economies’ {26,000,000 will be saved—{15,000,000 for 
the Commonwealth and {11,000,000 for the States ; next ‘year’s 
deficit will be reduced to about £12,000,000.4 The Conference 
regards this sum as manageable, and giving’ a prospect of 
budgetary equilibrium in a reasonable time. 

The non-Government adjustments will include a reduction of 
interest by the banks, and some means of adjusting private 
interest by tribunals to which individuals can appeal. It 
must be admitted that this part of the plan was not worked out 


+ Early in September it was announced by the Premiers Conference that 
the aggregate deficit would be higher than was originally estimated, namely 
£18,000,000.—EpD1ToR. 
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in detail by the experts. But if it succeeds Australia williget ona 
new level of values, and while burdens will be reduced, and there 
will be individual dislocations, generally speaking everybody will 
be relatively in the same position. 

The agreement we have described was almost entirely. the 
work of a group of economic experts ; politicians looked on, dis. 
cussed and approved, and the agreement has yet to be implemented 
by a considerable amount of legislation. The experts have made 
up the mind of the Australian democracy for it after it had been 
through a process of painful cerebration for nearly two years 
without result. To understand the reception of the agreement, 
and the discussion it aroused, the story of this period should be 
described. 

The first onset of the world financial storm of 1929-30 almost 
exactly synchronised with the fall of the Ministry of Mr. Bruce, 
There are not many people who foresaw the slump, but he did, 
He is now a national scapegoat for the sins of extravagance of the 
community in the boom between 1920 and 1929. It wascertainly 
true that as the head of the Commonwealth Government between 
1923 and 1929 he was responsible for a great deal of extravagance 
—he;came in on a tide, and for a long time went with.it ; while he 
did so he was one of the most popular leaders Australia has had. 
His standing in history will, however, be determined. by, the 
resistance he made to the tidal trend, and by such means as the 
establishment of the Loan Council, the financial agreement.of 
1927, the visit of the Duckham delegation, the examination of the 
tariff by an expert committee, and the Committee of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, he was informed of the growing drift, 
The history of the Development and Migration Commission was 
particularly significant ; appointed originally to guide develop- 
ment and promote immigration in a scientific way, it soon began 
to report that developmental projects were all failing, and 
developmental policy should be reversed. 

Fortified by such advice, Mr. Bruce determined on a change of 
policy. How far he was prepared to go is not clear, but he 
stressed the financial situation, spoke of the tariff extravagances, 
and then challenged the Australian policy where the working man 
felt it most—that is, the policy of industrial arbitration ; he pro- 
posed that the Commonwealth should retire from the arbitration 
field and leave it to the States. It was on this issue that.a section 
of his party turned on him and defeated him,and he appealed to the 
country. The issue was an unfortunate one, however necessary, 
for it was not only a challenge to the greatest vested interest in 
the country—the organisation of trades unions—but in addition 
thousands of the salariate who do not normally vote Labour had 
their remuneration fixed by Federal courts ; Bruce’s talk of the 
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difficulties ahead convinced the public services that he 
intended to launch a campaign of economy, and his vague talk 
about the tariff induced manufacturers to organise against him. 
Having the three most powerful vested interests against him, the 
consumers and taxpayers being almost completely unorganised, 
the election was determined merely by the influence of these 
interests, and he suffered a crushing defeat. 

Labour came into power on a refusal of the people to support 
economy, or make a proper reaction to the imminent. financial 
situation ;. its influence on the new Government was, therefore, 
carefully directed in the reverse direction, and, having been placed 
in power by a combination between their covenanted followers, 
the trade unions, the powerful interests of the public servants and 
the manufacturers, it proceeded to serve these sections, It is a 
tule, not often understood, that opportunist political parties will 
give the highest rewards to casual supporters, and as manufac- 
turers were quite unattached to the Labour Party, and capable of 
strongly opposing it on industrial policy, they were first squared 
by the immediate introduction of large increases in the already 
_ extravagant tariff; these were put into operation without parlia- 
mentary discussion. It is only fair fo say that most. Labour 
members honestly believed that increases in the tariff would 
increase employment, and there was some reason to shutout 
imports in order to redress the trade balance, yet exchange was 
kept at an artificially low level, and if the rank and file were 
ignorant, the leaders were under no illusion as to the nature of 
the bargain they were honouring... Unemployment, in fact, 
steadily increased. The interests of the public servants were 
served by a complete refusal to economise, or even to stop the 
routine salary increases, As the cost of living was falling rapidly, 
the public service was benefiting in the most signal way. But 
there are 250,000 public servants in Australia, and their votes at 
the election had been almost unanimous, and quite decisive in the 
result, and when the public service organisations required any 
renewal of the promises to protect their interests, they found the 
Prime Minister their obsequious servant. 

The one supporting interest which the Government found it 
impossible to protect was their direct following. This was, of 
course, impossible ; they were the workers in the private indus- 
tries which were feeling the full brunt of the slump. Unsheltered 
workers were, of course, instinctively and naturally Labour 
supporters, and, as their support was practically assured, little 
consideration need be given to them. All that could be done to 
maintain their nominal standards was done—a fierce but quite 
ineffective resistance was made to any reduction of nominal wage 
tates; the fact that these rates were promoting unemployment, 
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and that ‘the tariff policy'and the refusal to econortiise was - 
penalising the outside worker, was, of course, ignored. ! 

When ‘the first Labour budget was produced in July 1030 
there ‘were no economies whatever except those due to a —_— 
tion of defence preparations ; the prospective deficit of {14,000 
was to be made up by increased taxation. This disturbed State 
Premiers, not only because it depleted the capacity to pay of 
their taxpayers, but because Labour Premiers anxious to do the 
right thing found the Federal chief of the party giving a contrary 
lead. It was the State Premiers who forced a reluctant consent 
to the economy’ agreement: suggested at the Conference’ which 
Sir Otto Niemeyer addressed. This agreement, however, had 
to be approved by a caucus of the Federal Labour Party, and 
when it camne before them Mr. Scullin was at the Imperial Confer- 
ence, and the New South Wales elections were pending. 

At this election Mr. Bavin, the Nationalist Premier, was 
opposed by Mr. Lang, the head of a most militant group at the 
Sydney Trades Hall, also ex-Premier and official leader of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. At this stage the financial situation 
was clear to the meanest intelligence. Mr. Bavin, who suffered 
from the reputation of Aristides of being tiresomely honest, tried 
to tell the people the true state of the finances, but he was treated 
as Mr. Bruce had been treated, and Mr. Lang performed the 
remarkable feat of persuading the democracy of New South 
Wales that the story of the depression was a capitalist plot to 
reduce wages, that there was no need for the common people to 
restrict themselves in the matter of cakes and ale, and that he 
would see that they got them. At least, that is the way they 
voted. Patriotic New South Welshmen claim that they did 
not believe Mr. Lang, but that they regarded a financial slump as 
an unanswerable reason for a change of Government. 

On this event the militant reds of the Federal caucus, who 
were waiting to see how the cat jumped in New South Wales, 
bravely took their cue and secured the rejection by the caucus 
of the economy agreement. But they could not stop the oncom- 
ing tide of deficits, and when Mr. Scullin got back he felt that 
something must be done. Mr. Theodore, the Federal Treasurer, 
had resigned owing to the adverse report of a Royal Commission 
on his honesty when Premier of Queensland ; but he was brought 
back to launch an inflation scheme. Messrs. Lyons and Fenton, 
who had held the fort for Mr. Scullin in his absence with the 
assistance of cabled endorsements of the Prime Minister, there- 
upon resigned from the party in disgust. Mr. Theodore went 
round the Eastern States making speeches in favour of his infla- 
tion scheme, but the reply was a huge turnover of votes against 
Labour in the Tasmanian elections and in by-elections in Victoria. 
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‘The agreement that has been described, which is based on a 
_— the opposite of inflation, was the result. 

_ The,sudden adoption by Mr. Scullin of the agreement, and its 

uent endorsement, by Parliamentary Labour parties in 

all States, cannot be regarded either as an, intellectual decision 
ora moral conversion, A month before, Mr. Theodore had been 
advocating inflation, and Mr. Lang had been actually repudiating ; 
the critical position had been caused by, eighteen months of 
drift and refusal. to meet perfectly plain facts, the people as a 
whole felt that they had been placed quite unnecessarily in a 
false position by almost criminal neglect, and the bondholders 
in particular considered that they were called upon to. save the 
State by a sacrifice which had been forced upon them unneces- 
sarily by such neglect. All thisis true ; the change in the Labour 
Party i is due solely to political exigencies ; the turnover of votes 
in Tasmania and every by-election throughout Australia shows 
clearly that it is;of no use for either Mr. Scullin or Mr. Lang to 
appeal to the electors on any policy or with the most alluring 
promises ; they are doomed, and the great flush of new Labour 
- members, mainly for country districts, which came into these 
two Parliaments .at the, elections of 1929 and. 1930 will go back 
into obscurity. It is undoubtedly this fact which determines the 
issue, . There is nothing in the plan which affects,adversely the 
outside workers who form the large majority of Labour supporters ; 
they have suffered their cut of 23 per cent. through the normal 
operation of the machinery of the Arbitration Court ; the agree- 
ment brings other expenses down to this level, and is thus an act 
of, justice to them ; if it succeeds it will assist in reducing un- 
employment. The classes which the agreements hit; are, public 
servants, and pensioners; who. have powerful political influence, 
and the bondholders, whose influence is negligible or negative. 
In placing the matter before the caucuses and, conferences. of 
the party, therefore, the Labour leaders were realistic and 
cynical; the agreement was forced on them—if it was not 
accomplished they could not pay creditors, including . public 
servants, more than 12s. in the pound ; Labour would certainly 
bedefeated in an election—this was the only chance of remaining 
in power and, retaining seats for the balance of Parliament. 
Unofficial talk went on about extending the life.of Parliaments 
so. that the great work of national readjustment could be com- 
pleted. 

The attitude of the rank and file Labour member is deter- 
mined by appearances. Every step of his, career depends on 
elections ; ;he is elected as a union officer; his claims to stand 
for a safe Labour seat are decided at a pre-selection ballot ; 
he.submits to.an election for Parliament, and another pre- 
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selection ballot is held at the end of each term for the next 
Parliament ; for each of these elections he has rivals who watch 
each step, ready to denounce anything he does as treachery to 
the cause, or to undermine him in his relation to any strong 
vested interest, such as the public servants. Any change of the 
traditional Labour policy is, therefore, dangerous. The reduction 
of public service salaries and other economies, though an act of 
justice to the worker, could be represented as a reduction in 
wages. The scheme has thus been accepted by every parliamen- 
tary caucus, by the solid support of those who held precarious 
seats in the country; but every Labour member who could do 
so without imperilling the agreement voted against it, and, 
while the supporters of it respected the secrecy of caucus, the 
opponents felt it necessary to proclaim their dissidence aloud. 
The scheme is, therefore, accepted, and though the community 
has no faith in the Labour Governments of the Commonwealth 
and New South Wales, they are compelled to allow them to carry 
it into operation lest their powerful opposition should wreck it. 


In this article we have given little praise and less credit to 
the Labour Party, because a true appreciation of their position 


is necessary if we are to understand the attitude of the Australian 
people to the agreement. In spite of his protestations, Mr. 
Scullin has shown little real concern for the good name of Aus- 
tralia where the pull of a powerful section of his supporters 
prevented it; the party have exhibited a complete lack of 
financial integrity ; any conception that sound finance is necessary 
to make the State safe for democracy, that the penalties of un- 
sound business are visited on the working man, and that it is 
the most prolific cause of unemployment, is absent. Labour 
leaders live on the suspicions of the average man ; they vigorously 
denounce the unjust operation of economic and financial laws, 
but their criticism has been completely futile, and it is hard to 
ascertain a single respect in which the party has assisted the 
working man. If we ask why a noble cause is so misrepresented 
by leaders who are more powerful than in any other movement 
in the world, and why hard-headed, sensible citizens like the 
Australian worker tolerate the party, we must conclude that this 
is due to the creation of a powerful machine which through 
skilful organisation completely dominates the labour field, and 
ruthlessly eliminates every view or influence or personal factor 
which would compete with it. This machine is like the Mega- 
therium which Mr. Bletchworthy saw in ‘ Rampole Island’ ; it is 
soulless and brainless, but immensely powerful. The machine is 
detested by every man of spirit, individuality and sense of free- 
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dom who is attracted by the movement, and is the natural weapon 
of narrow zealots and underground intriguers. It thus exists for 
the benefit of the officials who work it, from the vigilance com- 
mittees at the head to the union officials who form the rank and 
file. It has no creed. It professes Marxian Socialism to attract 
the intellectual and retain the solid support of Labour, but its 
actual policy is distressingly opportunist. While it has rarely 
done anything to realise Socialism, and has whittled down the 
socialisation planks of its platform in order to retain outside 
support, its main preoccupation is to prevent any definite admis- 
sion that it cannot give its supporters a new heaven and a new 
earth. This explains its absence of positive policy and its resist- 
ance to every nominal lowering of values. From the mere point 
of organisation its electoral power is immense ; Labour represen- 
tatives are governing Australia ; though this is a barren satisfac- 
tion from the material point of view, the solidarity of the workers 
and their support to the party has never been shaken. The danger 
of such a machine to the State and to itself is the failure of 
intellectual reaction in case of a radical change in the economic 

- system ; a machine which has no means of reaction must even- 
tually break, and the Labour machine in Australia has to-day 
broken into three pieces—the right wing under Mr. Lyons, which 
has united with the Nationalists for the purpose of attacking the 
Labour Party ; the centre under Mr. Scullin, which is in power 
inthe Commonwealth ; and the left wing under Mr. Lang, which 
governs New South Wales. The Labour parties in power in 
Victoria and South Australia are centralists, though they lean to 
the right on financial policy, but in each case the local trades 
halls, who have no responsibility, are threatening their own 
Government. 

The dramatic end to a long period of drift by an agreement 
which involved so fundamental a readjustment would have 
moved the Australian people if its terms had not been so pro- 
vocative of controversy; the arrangement could hardly be 
regarded as a reconciliation of parties and a union of hearts. 
The temptation of the majority of the Australian people, there- 
fore, was to say that the Governments which had been so faithless 
to Australia’s good name should be thrown out rather than be 
entrusted with such a task. Only the imminence of default 
persuaded the non-Labour section to force the Labour Party to 
take the responsibility and carry it through, and, the political 
prospects of Labour being as they are, there is no doubt that 
constant pressure will succeed in achieving this. Resentment, 
however, has coloured all discussion on the agreement, and this 
turns on two questions—the moral issue of the conversion and 


the economic soundness of the scheme. Curiously enough, public 
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discussion has concentrated very largely on the former. Moral 
issues can, of course, be stated with perfect simplicity, and in 
such form give great satisfaction to their proponents. In practice 
they are extremely complex, and the unwillingness of the advo- 
cates of the simple moral life to appreciate the facts of real dife 
gives rise to a good deal of cant. The moral issue raised in this 
case is whether a contract with a bondholder can ever be 'varied 
without his individual consent. The answer to such a question, 
when it fairly arises, is in the negative ; the inviolability of con- 
tracts, especially public contracts, is a principle which is at the 
root of civil stability, and should not bow to any political 

But the simplicity of the moral issue is deceptive i in this case, for 


there are two other complicating factors: in the first place, it 
was extremely doubtful whether the contract with the bondholders 
could, in fact, be carried out ; in the second place, the scheme was 
intended to be a readjustment of all values, and if successful the 
bondholder would be in the same relative position, getting capital 
and interest at a level which would be no real injustice to him; if 
he insisted on the letter of his bond he might get nothing; if he 
did succeed in getting the face value of his bond he would getan 
advantage which was not contemplated—a fixed payment which 
is of far greater value in money than when the contract was 
framed. It is not suggested that this chance would have justified 
a variation of the contract by force, but there is strong moral 
ground for making an adjustment of interest part of a general 
arrangement which is just to all. Moreover, when the physical 
difficulties of getting consent from 803,000 bondholders: are 
realised, the adjustment must be put in the category of those 
arrangements under the Companies and Bankruptcy Acts’ if 
which the consent of a majority is allowed to override the 
minority ; such provisions were framed to fit precisely the con- 
ditions which exist in the case of Australian public finance 
namely, a proposal which will bring about a constructive readjust- 
ment of the situation and benefit everyone if successful, and.do 
injustice to nobody, but which might be wrecked by a minority 
who either through negligence or for the purpose of securing an 
advantage will not consent. 

There were no opponents of the proposal for reduction of 
interest corresponding to the reduction of expenses. The: first 
underwriting scheme would have been accepted unanimously, : It 
was when underwriting was found impracticable that the pro 
posal to put a penalty on those who refused to convert was 
brought forward ; the leaders of the Opposition, Messrs. Latham 
and Lyons, denounced this as repudiation, and there was a wide- 
spread protest at the alleged breach of faith. It will ‘be seen, 
however, that the first voluntary scheme involved a variation of 
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contracts, for the Government loans that had to be converted 


expired at various dates extending over ten years or more; the 
holders would either be compelled to convert or take their money 
back; a bondholder with a fixed term can object to such an 
alternative ; in ordinary life he gets a penalty if money is paid 
back before the due date. Further, if such money be paid back 
on conversion, the bondholder, if he reinvests, must do so in a 
market which returns 4 per cent., so he does not benefit financially 
bythe repayment ; presumably, also, he is afraid of the financial 
situation, and steps must be taken to put an embargo on the 
export of capital. Compulsion of some kind is involved in every 


step. 

The final decision to make an appeal for voluntary conversion 
was'a natural reaction to this protest, and is very welcome. If 
the conversion is successful it will be a magnificent gesture, but 
those who have any experience of business know the extraordinary 
difficulty of securing unanimity in appeals of this kind. The 
arrangement is that those who do not dissent will be taken as 
converting ; but if there is a substantial body of these, both the 
moral and the financial situation will be far more acute. The 
Conference as finally constituted affirmed in vague terms that a 
grave situation might arise which would require drastic action. 
The net result is that compulsion looms distinctly in the back- 
ground, and from the point of view of ethics it might have been 
better to admit it frankly.2. The opponents of the scheme were 
teally promoting default in the interests of sanctity of contract. 
From the political point of view the only real justification for 
permitting the Scullin Government to remain in office was that 
it made adjustment easier. It was natural that people, exas- 
perated by their conduct of affairs, should consider that the first 
duty was to remove them ; but any delay involved in removing 
Governments would mean default. To this the one answer made 
by the critics of the scheme was that it would be the default of 
Seullin and Theodore, and not that of the Australian people, that 
temporary default could be remedied, or that we might get 
fegeneration through default. Such answers were folly. Equally 
unfortunate were the ignorance of the average business man of 
the financial situation and his inability to interpret the facts. 
The accumulated deficits on June 30, 1931, were £63,000,000 ; the 
unftinded short-term debt amounts to about {60,000,000 ; nearly 


* On September 4th it was announced that the Premiers’ Conference had 
decided that those who refused to convert their holdings voluntary should be 
compelled to do so, and that 97 per cent. of the bondholders had made a 
voluntary sacrifice, the remaining dissentients then numbered 25,000, and their 
holdings amounted to £18,000,000. The total voluntary conversions amounted 
at that date to £487,000,000. The Times, Sept. 5.—Ep1rTor. 
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£40,000,000 of gold has been exported to pay outside creditors; 
the overdraft to the Commonwealth Bank is over £25,000,000 and 
the payments exceed receipts at the rate of {40,000,000 per 
annum. This means that Australia was living on credit artificially 
created by the Commonwealth Bank and inflating in the worst 
way ; she was borrowing more to stop holes in bank accounts 
than she had been for reproductive enterprises ; she was depleting 
her capacity to pay, and her condition was really one of default, 
If a private trader carried on as Australia has been carrying on, 
he would be punished for fraudulent trading. The bondholder 
was justified in saying that economy was the first duty, and that 
to make reduction of interest part of a bargain was unjust. On 
the other hand, the finances could not be rectified without many 
adjustments, and to leave the creditor and the recipient of fixed 
payments out of such adjustments would have been unfair, not 
to public servants, but to the classes of the community which 
have to carry on its economic activities. It is as part of a general 
scheme of proportionate deflation, with interest as the pivot, that 
the plan finds its economic justification. 

This leads us to the consideration of the other question whether 
such a scheme of deliberate deflation is likely to be successful. 
The above facts show that some adjustment was absolutely 
unavoidable. The normal remedy is inflation, which is usually 
uncontrollable and ends in deflation ; as.a remedy for a sudden 
depression, or as an emergency measure providing against a 
collapse, it has its place. But Australia is affected by a world 
depression supervening on a long period of unsound finance which 
would have been acute in any case; it is submitted that inflation 
is peculiarly unsuitable. That being so, it must be admitted that 
deflation is more difficult than inflation ; inflation is fatally easy 
—it is widespread, automatic and proportionate ; deflation con- 
sists in a series of deliberate acts taken in face often of opposition 
of the affected sections. The dangers are that it may not be 
universal—that some factors may be affected and others not, and 
that the pressure of one or another may cause dislocation. The 
process is one of lowering a large and complicated structure on to 
a lower level. If the lowering is uneven, the strains set up may 
be severe. In the present case the question is whether interest is 
a factor which is sufficiently crucial to be adequate as a key toa 
deflationary process. The truth is probably that the normal 
factors are producing deflation, and that the scheme is simply 
regulating a process which is occurring, and that by securing 4 
reduction in interest and fixed payments it is giving just that 
assistance which enables the deflation to work without injustice. 
If this is so, there is every hope of a complete success. 

For the scheme to succeed it is necessary that business should 
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be stimulated by a reduction of costs. But some advocates of 
inflation appear to think that only increases can stimulate, and 
reductions will produce an unfavourable atmosphere of gloom 
which will militate against a revival of confidence. There.is no 
term used nowadays which is more misleading than the word 
‘confidence.’ Confidence is of doubtful value if it means the 
disregard of facts and simple hope for better things. The matter 
is very largely one of temperament ; many men work better in an 
exuberant mood, just as some soldiers fight better filled with rum. 
Others are stimulated by danger and fight better when they realise 
the full seriousness of their position. Australia has both sorts, 
but the inflationists have been dominant for ten years, and there 
is far more to be expected from the other type, There is nothing 
more likely to produce the best that is in Australians, or bring 
the best men to the top, than a period of straitened finance and 
real hardship. 
F. W. EGGLESTON. 
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GERMANY’S CRISIS 


It is by no means easy to assign a precise starting-point for the 
German financial and economic crisis. The possibility ofa 
collapse had been foreseen for years, and it is no exaggeration to 
Say ‘that since the danger was recognised it has remained a 
dominating factor in German politics. One of the first persons 
to point out the danger was the Agent-General for Reparation 
Payments, Mr. Parker Gilbert, who sounded a warning note in 
his reports. If the crisis had come during his term of office the 
responsibility would have fallen upon him and the Transfer 
Committee, so that it is scarcely surprising that he should have 
endeavoured to terminate his office, and, in his own words, 
“to give Germany a definite task to perform on her own responsi- 
bility.’ It is perhaps rather more surprising that the Germans 
should have agreed and should have allowed this ‘ definite task’ 
to become incorporated in the Young Plan. An extremely 
competent observer of German politics, Professor Bonn, recently 
pointed out, however, that it was the same fear of crisis which 
induced the German Government to accept the Young Plan. 
Mr. Parker Gilbert, he added, was thus able to get away with his 
reputation, but Germany got her crisis after all. The influence 
which the fear of crisis played in the decision of the German 
Government to accept the Young Plan is evident, not only from 
the repeated declarations of the responsible statesmen, including 
Stresemann, to this effect, but also from the actual course of the 
Experts’ Conference in Paris, during which Germany got her first 
foretaste of what was to come. One morning, when the negotia- 
tions had reached a deadlock, all German bankers received from 
their French correspondents notices cutting and terminating their 
credits, which were couched almost in identical terms. An attack 
on the mark and a run of foreign creditors on the banks then set 
in, which was only stopped when it became evident that the 
German experts were prepared to reach an agreement. 

The vulnerability of Germany’s position was due, as is well 
known, to the heavy short-term indebtedness incurred during 
the period of optimism which followed the putting into force of 
the Dawes Plan. During the seven years 1924-1930 inclusive, 
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Germany’s foreign indebtedness grew.\faster than, her, foreign 
assets by £900,000,000. The total indebtedness increased, to 
£1,250,000,000, but this is partly offset byGermany’s..own 
investments abroad. Of this ‘total indebtedness {515,000,000 
were on short-term at the end of 1930, against which, Germany’s 
short-term claims on foreign countries only amounted,,,to 
£265,000,000, the net quick debit balance thus being about 
£250,000,000. It is thus fairly obvious that at any time during 
the last few years a foreign run would have produced temporary 
insolvency.,: The position was perfectly well known both to 
Jenders and borrowers, It. was analogous to that,.of a bank, 
which cannot’ be expected to meet.a 100 per cent, or even) a 
§0 per cent. .run on its deposits. International short-term credits 
toa debtor country, like bank deposits, are only liquid.as.long as 
confidence..can be maintained and the complicated mechanism 
kept working.. The position of Germany was not even excessively 
illiquid, since quick assets abroad amounted to about half-quick 
liabilities. _The principal trouble.was, however, the! volume. of 
indebtedness, and it was mainly this which made it unmannguate 
when the crash came. 

What may perhaps be described as s the second dunes rehearsal 
of the crisis occurred last autumn, immediately after the Reichstag 
elections in September. | These showed for the first time the 
strength of the opposition to the so-called ‘ policy of. fulfilment,’ 
and in particular to the Reparation payments as laid. down by the 
Young Plan. Fearing political complications, foreign creditors 
again began to withdraw their credits. There was not this time 
a sudden, organised attack on the mark as there|had, been in 
April 1929, but there was a steady run which lasted until the'new 
year, well over £50,000,000 ‘of foreign credits being withdrawn. 
For the first time the withdrawals extended to the so-called 
‘reimbursement’ credit facilities as well as to cash advances, a 
movement which eventually, during the recent ‘crisis, upset the 
calculations of the banks, The burden of meeting these credit 
withdrawals fell almost entirely on the banks. Their efforts 
correspondingly to reduce their advances to trade and industry 
were only moderately successful, so that their position .was 
distinctly weakened. About the new year, however, the success 
ofthe Briining Government in obtaining control of the. political 
situation, coupled with the feeling that the National; Socialist 
movement had reached its zenith, resulted in the cessation of 
foreign withdrawals and a revival of confidence. From January 
to April prices on the Stock Exchange rose. . One or two large 
foreign issues were placed, in particular the issue of shares of the 
Berlin Light and. Power Company, of which about {6,000,000 
were placed abroad. This was looked upon as the beginning of a 
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new movement to consolidate the oppressive volume of short-term 
indebtedness, and the optimists began to look forward to a 
general improvement. 

Within a few weeks the whole position had entirely changed, 
Three factors were responsible for this. First, the German 
Foreign Office, with the idea of throwing its weight about and 
thus impressing the ‘ national ’ opposition, went in for the ill-fated 
adventure of the Austro-German Customs Union. Secondly, the 
news of a very heavy deficit in the public finances gradually 
filtered through. Thirdly, on May 13 the Austrian Credit- 
Anstalt made its heavy losses public. It is interesting that two 
of these factors concerned Austria. One evening in May a 
German friend of the writer’s pointed out the fatal connexion of 
Austria with most of Germany’s troubles. Austria, he said, 
always cracked first, but the Germans followed with a shattering 
collapse. It was indeed not long in coming. From that time 
everything went wrong. The difficulties of the Credit-Anstalt 
undoubtedly produced general uncertainty as to the safety of 
investments in Central Europe, an uncertainty which was 
enhanced by the strained political situation. From the date of 
the Credit-Anstalt collapse hardly any foreign fixed deposits were 
renewed, and withdrawals of reimbursement acceptance facilities 
steadily increased. The only financial centre which really kept 
its head was London, although the leading New York banks also 
showed a sense of responsibility. 

The effect of the foreign run only made itself felt gradually, 
as maturing credits were not renewed. Early in June, however, 
it became obvious to the well informed that unless confidence 
could be restored an eventual collapse was inevitable. There is 
no doubt that Dr. Briining made this clear at Chequers. At the 
time everything seemed to concentrate on the Reparation 
question. The German Government manifesto which accom- 
panied the publication of the new emergency tax decree openly 
referred to the impossibility of continuing payments on the 
existing scale, and made it obvious that if no reduction was 
granted Germany would be forced to take steps on her own. 
The fear of a Reparation crisis and of a German ‘ moratorium, 
in regard to which opinion was uncertain whether it would 
not also apply to private indebtedness, greatly increased the 
general nervousness. The gold and foreign exchange losses of 
the Reichsbank attained huge proportions. At the same time 
rumours regarding difficulties of large banking and other concerns 
began to spread fast. In the middle of all this came the news of 
the Hoover Plan, which for a few days completely changed the 
situation. When historians of the future deal with this crisis 
they will doubtless squabble as to whether the Plan would have 
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produced the desired effect had it gone through immediately. 
At any rate, the fact that the French were able to hold it up for 
nearly three weeks unfortunately caused it to have the opposite 
eflect to what was intended. It caused those creditors of 
Germany who had previously not been excessively worried to 
realise the full seriousness of. the situation, and also the fact that 
the French had no intention of pulling their weight in the efforts 
to save it. It made it obvious that the French intended to use 
theif position to put through a sort of political blackmail on 
Germany, and it looks even as though they refused to accept the 
Hoover Plan until they were sure that the situation had got 
beyond control and that acceptance would not weaken their 
hold; ‘It is thus not surprising that the run continued. Since 
it was obvious that complete repayment of her short-term 
indebtedness by Germany was out of the question, each individual 
creditor, although realising the inevitable effects of the run, was 
naturally obliged to protect his own position. He had, moreover, 
not only to fear the general collapse of Germany, but the indivi- 
dual collapses of his particular creditors, and it was undoubtedly 


a most unfortunate coincidence that precisely at this time the 


North German Wool Concern, which was heavily indebted abroad, 
was obliged to make public losses of over £10,000,000. At this 
time, too, a domestic run on the banks rumoured to be in 
difficulties was added to the foreign run. 

In the face of the virtual certainty of collapse the leaders of 
German politics and business somewhat naturally lost their heads. 
They apparently hoped for a miracle in the shape of a huge 
foreign credit, but it was not until July 9, or four days before the 
Darmstadter und Nationalbank closed, that the President of the 
Reichsbank set off on a circular tour by aeroplane in search of 
one. He met Mr. Montagu Norman at Victoria and travelled 
with him to Paris, where he had a discussion with the President 
of the Banque de France. Looking back, it seems surprising 
that the authorities could have expected results from hasty action 
of the kind. Daily, even hourly, the amount of credit necessary 
to restore confidence grew larger, and just after Dr. Luther left a 
very prominent American told the writer that in his opinion 
something like £250,000,000 were required. Dr. Luther was 
doubtless less ambitious in his demands, but the Central Bankers, 
apart from other considerations, naturally did not see the fun of 
advancing a further sum beyond the {20,000,000 given in June 
merely in order to enable the run to continue a little longer and 
more people to get their money out of the country. When 
Dr. Luther returned he was faced with the declaration of the 
Darmstadter und Nationalbank, generally known as the ‘ Danat- 
bank,’ that unless assistance was forthcoming it would be obliged 
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to close. The history of the critical Saturday and Sunday will 
probably always be the subject of controversy. Banks, Reichs. 
bank, Finance Ministry, and Cabinet had, been in more or less 
permanent session for days. . The position was neatly illustrated 
by a pun current at the time, ‘Das Kabinett,’ it was said, 
‘ tagt nicht mehr, es wochet.’ Sheer physical strain was probably 
responsible for many of the decisions which appear to us now 
completely idiotic, . It is now generally recognised that the. most 
fatal decision was that to let. the Danatbank go, instead of 
arranging joint action by all the banks, or at any rate a series of 
bank holidays during which decisions could be taken in a calmer 
atmosphere. Apparently, however, the authorities still, hoped 
for a foreign credit and did not wish to take action which might 
be interpreted as a default.. Moreover, some of the banks were 
of the opinion that they could continue to pay. out even, if the 
Danatbank closed. Therefore, about three o’clock on the Monday 
morning it was arranged that the Danatbank should close, but 
that.the Government should guarantee its deposits, and,thatall 
German stock exchanges should be shut for. two days,; On 
Monday morning a general run set in on all banks and saving 
banks, for which they were obviously (amazing as this may sound) 
quite unprepared, Instead of meeting. demands, in, full, they 
rationed payments. There was nothing for it but to close them 
all, which took place on Tuesday morning. 

There followed a. general muddle—a period, in the words of 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, of half, quarter, and eighth bank holidays, 
Emergency decree succeeded emergency decree in quick succes 
sion. Nobody knew what) to do. Some people paid,.some.did 
not. _Cash: was almost unobtainable. . The whole, machinery of 
business was disorganised, and even the payment of wages and 
salaries became a serious problem, Abroad runs set in on various 
countries, particularly on London. The authorities still wenton 
hoping for a foreign credit. The Chancellor and Foreign Minister 
went first to Paris and then to London, where this hope was 
finally destroyed. The ill-prepared London Conference informed 
Germany in effect that while arrangements would be made to 
continue the existing credits, for the rest she must rely on her 
own resources. 

Once the authorities realised this they set about tackling their 
problems with energy and with a certain measure.of success. . The 
most important,thing was to get the banks functioning.as no: 
as possible. In order to do this it was necessary to restrict their 
payments in foreign currencies (of which the supply was limited), 
but to enable unrestricted payments and transfers. in marks. 
Regulations were therefore promulgated for the rationing of 
foreign exchange. At the same time a bank, the ‘ Acceptance 
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and@eGuarantee Bank,’ was founded, with the joint support of the 
banks’ and the°Government, with the avowed object of manufac- 
turing finance paper. “This paper could be discounted with the 
, thus enabling the banks to obtain the necessary 
currency (or balances with the Reichsbank) with which to meet 
their obligations. Arrangements were made for the Danatbank 
todbtain fresh funds by the sale of its own shares held in portfolio 
and placed gratis at its disposal by its partners and the members 
ofits board, so that it also would be in a position to reopen. |The 
Dresdner Bank, which had also been seriously attacked and 
expected ‘a run, received Government support to the tune ‘of 
{15,000,000 in exchange for preference shares. The Reichsbank 
raised its discount rate to 15 per cent. These preparations 
completed, everybody waited for the ‘ zero hour ’ of unrestricted 
payments and speculated anxiously as to what might happen. 
Matty responsible economists seemed to expect a tremendous 
expansion’in the note issue and feared inflation, not realising that 
even if bank currency was transformed into paper currency this 
would not increase the volume of ‘purchasing power and would 
thus not mean inflation. Nothing of the sort happened: On 
August 5 the banks resumed payment, and on August 8 the savings 
banks, without seriously affecting the note circulation. On 
Atgust rz, therefore, the Reichsbank reduced its rate to 10 
per cent. There remained the question of the stock exchanges, 
which had been closed since the outbreak of the crisis. The 
atithorities decided, probably wisely, to wait until the public had 
got over its nervousness. The Reichsbank rate was lowered once 
more to 8 per cent., and on September 3 the exchanges were 
reopened for cash dealinies. This date' marks the end of the 
internal banking crisis proper. 
” The problem of normalising the international banking relations 
of Germany is of course incomparably more difficult, and will 
fake months, if not’ years. At the present time all foreign 
exchange holdings are strictly rationed, and no payments in 
foreign’ currencies can be made without the approval of the 
authorities. In addition to this, all residents in Germany who 
have balances abroad are obliged to notify them to the Reichsbank 
and may be called upon to deliver them against marks. All this 
has involved an extremely complicated system of regulations, of 
which the basic principle is that no capital should be withdrawn 
from the country, but that payments of income to foreign holders 
of German securities shall be allowed. The relations of foreign 
bank creditors to their German debtors is subject to another 
set of complicated regulations laid down in the Basle ‘ stand- 
still’ agreement, which provides for the prolongation of short- 
term credits for the period of six months. In actual practice this 
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agreement has given rise to a great number of difficulties in regard 
to points of detail, and at the time of writing negotiations’ are 
still proceeding with the various countries and banks involved, 
The complicated mechanism of international finance. has, in 
fact, been dislocated, and it is a matter of the most extreme 
difficulty to set it going again. 

The question of responsibility for the crisis has been much 
canvassed. The Germans attribute it, with considerable justifi- 
cation, mainly to the ill effects of Reparation payments. In 
France, on the other hand, the theory is often advanced that the 
whole affair was a put-up job to get out of paying Reparations, 
Germany, so runs the argument, could have continued. to meet 
her obligations if there had been no financial crisis, and the 
financial crisis in turn was primarily caused by Germany's 
declaration that she was unable to pay. Few countries, it is said, 
have done more to ruin their own credit than Germany. There 
may perhaps be at least some truth in this latter contention. 
For years two souls have dwelt in the breast of every German 
politician and business man, particularly when talking to 
foreigners. On the one hand, he wished to convince his hearer 
that Germany was sound, a good credit risk. _On the other hand, 
he wished to emphasise that Reparation payments were beyond 
Germany’s capacity. It was a most unfortunate dilemma, but 
the responsibility for it can scarcely be laid on Germany. . The 
truth probably is that while Reparation payments on the scale 
of the Young Plan may have been theoretically possible provided 
Germany was willing to screw down her standard of living to the 
bare subsistence minimum, it was impossible politically to induce 
the Germans to accept these sacrifices in order to pay a debt not 
regarded as a debt of honour, but as ‘ tribute.’ to the foreigner, 
As soon as the fall in prices, the cessation of foreign lending to 
Germany, and the general depression increased the burden ‘of 
Reparation payments to an extent regarded as intolerable, the 
political opposition to these payments very naturally grew. 
Revolution became a serious possibility, and this, by undermining 
confidence in Germany, created a position in which the payments 
themselves became impossible. 

Another factor in regard to which the Germans are much 
blamed is the extent of their foreign borrowing. The boom years 
after the putting into force of the Dawes Plan were undoubtedly 
marked by considerable extravagance with borrowed money. 
This does not mean that the money itself was borrowed for waste- 
ful purposes. Except in the case of a few municipalities practi- 
cally all the borrowing was utilised for productive purposes, or at 
least purposes which were assumed to be productive at the time. 
Industry was modernised and re-equipped, electrical supply and 
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28 utility systems developed; trading organisations were 
up and foreign trade financed. But the borrowing naturally 
had its effect on the general state of trade and produced boom 
conditions in which incomes increased and a great deal of extrava- 
gance took place. Germany’s boom in fact, like that of the 
oversea debtor countries, was largely financed on borrowed money. 
The borrowing itself developed quite naturally out of the depletion 
of liquid resources due to inflation and the pressure of heavy 
Reparation payments on the capital markets. The effect of this 
was to keep the rates of interest in Germany high, and thus to 
make investments in Germany attractive to foreigners. During 
the boom period the German desire to borrow was more than 
matched by the anxiety of foreign bankers and investors to lend. 
For years the principal German hotels were literally crowded with 
representatives of foreign banks and investment houses anxious 
to find employment for their surplus funds. The time of German 
bankers, business men, and municipal politicians was largely taken 
up in talking to people who were trying to lend them money. It 
may have been unwise to take it, but theirs was certainly not the 


sole responsibility. 


In any case, however, the question of responsibility is merely 
of academic interest. The important questions are, first, 
whether Germany can get through the winter without a catas- 
trophe, and, secondly, what are the ultimate prospects of recovery. 
During the crisis it was often emphasised that German trade and 
industry were fundamentally sound. Indeed, it is remarkable 
how well the industrial situation has stood the strain of the crisis. 
There have, of course, been a few sensational collapses, and the 
structure is showing signs of cracking in places, but provided 
that there is not a further catastrophic decline in the volume of 
business there seems no reason why the country should not pull 
through. The export trade has so far been particularly well 
maintained. The problem of reorganisation, of adaptation to 
present conditions, is being energetically taken in hand. The 
process may perhaps take years, and there is certainly a great deal 
that wants reform. In particular, there has been a general lack 
of proper auditing and efficient financial control, but in this 
department German business has learnt its lesson. Another 
problem of paramount importance which is being thoroughly 
tackled is that of readjusting wages and salaries. A beginning 
was made last autumn, when wage and salary cuts ranged from 
5 to about 20 per cent. The process is now being continued with 
gteat energy. It would probably be no exaggeration to say that 
cuts of 50 per cent. and more in the total emoluments of highly 
paid men are the rule rather than the exception. The reductions 
are graded down to about 5 to 10 per cent. for the lowest incomes 
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In estimating the effective sacrifice of the individuals it should be 
remembered that the cost of living in Germany, owing to high 
protection, particularly for agricultural produce, has been con- 
siderably slower in falling than is the case, say, in England. Yet 
these sacrifices have been accepted with resignation, in many cases 
even with cheerful resignation. Labour, in so far as it is incor- 
porated in the Social Democratic and Christian Socialist trade 
unions, has continued to give tacit support to the Government. 
If recovery from the depression is a question of adjusting wage 
and salary costs Germany is certainly applying the doctrine of 
self-help. 

The crisis has been particularly severe on the Government and 
municipal finances, which were previously the source of much 
extravagance. Here again the pressure of necessity has imposed 
the most rigid economy. Owing to the suspension of Reparation 
payments and the drastic tax increases introduced in June the 
Reich is in a relatively favourable position. But the municipali- 
ties, which have to spend huge sums on poor relief (since unem- 
ployment insurance and ‘ crisis relief’ benefit is only given for a 
limited period), are in a parlous state and do not know from month 
to month whether they will even be able to pay their salaries, 
In all fairness it must be admitted that the day of municipal 
extravagance is over and that the municipalities are making every 
effort to balance their budgets by economy. Even so it is 
extremely unlikely that they will be able to carry on without 
assistance from the Reich. It is now generally realised that mere 
economy under the present system will not be sufficient, but that 
a complete reorganisation of the administration, the so-called 
Reich Reform, is essential. Dr. Briining is credited with the inten- 
tion of carrying this out in the near future and obtaining the 
assent of the people by means of a referendum. It would involve 
the amalgamation of the Prussian and Federal administrations and 
the abolition, or at least restriction, of the independence of the 
smaller States. 

Probably the most urgent problem, however, which the busi- 
ness of the country has to face is that of credit and currency. 
It is upon the solution of this problem that the situation in the 
coming winter mainly depends. The reascu why the industrial 
situation has not yet felt the real effects of the credit crisis is that 
the banks paid their foreign creditors out of their own liquid 
resources and those of the Reichsbank, refraining from squeezing 
their customers to an excessive extent. Having thus borne the 
brunt of the crisis, the banks are now in a position of extreme 
illiquidity. If they endeavour to restore the soundness of their 
position by calling advances and using the funds thus obtained 
to replenish their liquidity, the result will inevitably be a deflation 
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crisis of unparalleled proportions, the end of which no one can 
foresee. The control of policy does not, however, lie with the 
banks, but with the Reichsbank, which is, now that foreign credits 
are no longer obtainable, the sole source of credit in the country. 
The Reichsbank can indeed without the least danger of inflation 
substitute to a large extent inland credit for the foreign credit 
which has been withdrawn. In present circumstances it need not 
pay excessive attention to the question of gold and foreign 
exchange cover. There is no need here to enter into a digression 
onmonetary theory, but it is generally recognised that the purpose 
of gold reserves is to maintain the free interchangeability of the 
currency into other currencies. When, as is the case in Germany, 
the free interchangeability is in abeyance and foreign exchange 
is strictly rationed the Reichsbank is obviously free to guide its 
credit policy by the necessities of the situation and not by formal 
cover requirements. There are signs that the Reichsbank has 
realised this seemingly obvious fact, It recently declared its 
willingness to discount trade bills without restriction, and at the 
same time urged that a greater use should be made of these bills 

_jn domestic trade. If the banks can convert cash advances into 
bills rediscountable at the Reichsbank, they thus increase their 
liquidity and are able to pursue a more liberal credit policy. 
This does not mean that they will completely refrain from calling 
in credits. It should result, however, in credit being available 
for legitimate purposes, thus avoiding an undue contraction in 
the business of those concerns which are still sound. In this 
way it should be possible to maintain the volume of business at a 
level which would prevent the unemployment figure rising above 
6,000,000 or so during the winter. 

If. unemployment can be kept within reasonable bounds and 
as long as the unemployed can be fed and housed, there seems 
little likelihood of a political catastrophe this winter. The 
German people have shown amazing patience, not to say docility, 
during the crisis. For weeks on end the banks and savings banks 
were unable to pay out more than a few marks for the bare neces- 
sities of life, and yet when unrestricted payments were resumed 
there was practically no sign of a run. Moréover, although the 
political situation is somewhat obscure at present, it does not 
look as though the extreme parties were gaining much ground. 
The Right has even adopted a somewhat more subdued tone. 
The cessation of Reparation payments has taken the wind out of 
its sails to some extent, since it is no longer able to point to the 
continuation of ‘ tribute’ as the root of the evil. The tone of 
Hugenberg’s speech at the recent meeting of the German 
Nationalist Party in Stettin was one of studied moderation, and 
was obviously intended to prove that the Right, including the 
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National Socialists, was capable of governing. Even if a Right 
Government comes into power there is no particular reason to 
fear wild measures. There is even a growing feeling in some 
quarters that it would be easier for the Right than for Briining 
to bring about a rapprochement with France. 

The so-called ‘Layton Report’ issued by the committee 
appointed on the recommendation of the London Conference laid 
great stress on the necessity of long-term financial assistance for 
Germany. It is indeed obvious that this is the only way of 
re-establishing normal conditions in the long run. The present 
situation, in spite of the remarkably speedy re-establishment of 
comparatively normal conditions within Germany, is merely a 
lull in the storm. What will happen when the ‘ standstill agree- 
ments’ for short-term credits expire in February and when the 
Hoover Plan expires in June next year ? The arbitrary restrictions 
on foreign exchange payments cannot be continued indefinitely. 
Germany’s capital requirements, however, are not excessive. 
The Layton Report gives Germany’s net short-term indebtedness 
to-day as £225,000,000, and only a part of this would need to be 
funded given a return of confidence. Moreover, in contrast to 
most of the oversea debtor countries, Germany has a strongly 
active balance of trade (the estimated excess of exports over 
imports for 1931 is about £150,000,000), and is able to make 
considerable repayments of capital out of this surplus. Germany 
may thus be likened to a solvent concern making reasonable 
profits but heavily overdrawn at the banks. The banks have 
agreed to ‘ stay put’ till February. If they then try to foreclose 
almost anything may happen. And they will probably try to 
foreclose (as the Layton Report sufficiently clearly indicates) 
unless the politicians get busy, abolish or drastically reduce 
Reparation payments, and arrive at some kind of working 
political agreement in Europe, particularly between France and 
Germany. If this is done the German position should present 
a simple problem ; if it is not done the Germans will have no 
choice but to declare a moratorium, the results of which would 
probably put into the shade anything experienced hitherto, and 
perhaps even involve the end of our present economic system. 


H. Powys GREENWOOD. 
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CIVIL SERVICE OR BUREAUCRACY? 


Tue English are justly famous for and proud of the efficiency and 
integrity of their Civil Service ; and it is neither distrust of the 
purity of its motives nor dislike of the objects for which it is 
working that inspires the revolt against what is called the new 
despotism. No one would seriously suggest that education, good 
houses and provision against sickness, old age, widowhood, and 
unemployment are undesirable objects of human endeavour ; 
on the contrary, there is hardly anyone who is unwilling to exert 
himself to secure them, or to encourage his less enlightened fellows 
to do the same. But what the man in the street is beginning to 
doubt is whether it is really good that these and other services 
should more and more fall under the control of the State; his 
reason may be convinced by the plausible arguments which can 
be used in favour of each individual item, but his instinct revolts 
against the total. Although his ancestors may sometimes have 
paid a high price for their privilege of muddling through and 
bequeathed to him a number of debts still to be paid, he begins, 
perhaps, to wonder vaguely whether there may not, after all, be 
something to be said for muddles, which have at any rate the 
merit of not engendering in the minds of their originators pride, 
affection, or any other motive for perpetuating them. 

Many causes have combined to produce the great increase in 
the activities of the State during the last generation, and not the 
least has been its obvious success in organising the national 
resources during the war. If, it was asked, the State can organise 
itself for war, why can it not also organise itself for peace ? The 
answer is that in the war victory was the goal which all knew 
and desired, and to which only one path led. In the peace, no 
doubt, our aim is human welfare, but the trouble is that no one 
has yet devised even an accepted definition of it, let alone the 
means to achieve it. And so we must perforce return as a 
nation to the task of groping our way to an unknown end by the 
ignominious process of trial and error. In this process the errors 
may be expensive and the succession of trials protracted, but 
success when it comes is complete. In private business the road 
to success is paved with good intentions which never come off ; 
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risks are taken, but projects which do not pay are quickly aban- 
doned with no more public disturbance perhaps than the addition 
of one name to the list of receiving orders in the London Gazette. 
Twigg and Dersingham fail; and though the consequences of 
their failure may, to Mr. Smeeth and Turgis, be more serious than 
a major political convulsion, by the general public it is unnoticed, 
and to their trade competitors it is only one more valuable 
example, paid for by someone else, of what to avoid, 

The weakness of Government departments in so many of th. 
enterprises on which they have embarked in recent years is that 
while they, too, must navigate without either chart or compass, 
they cannot easily abandon a course which has once been. set, 
Anyone can imagine what would be the fate of a Minister who 
announced to the House of Commons that the Act he got passed 
last year had turned out to be a complete failure, the large sums 
of money spent under it had been a dead loss, and he had decided 
to cut his losses and give up his project. With occasional striking 
exceptions of which the lesson does not seem to be well appreciated, 
what is actually more often seen is Ministers vehemently defending 
in office measures which they have strenuously denounced in 
opposition. That this can happen is in a sense a testimony to 
the efficiency of the Civil Service. But the dangers of that very 
efficiency specially emerge in years like those which preceded the 
formation of the National Government. At such, more.even 
than at other, times politicians are liable to be carried away by 
the real or supposed need ‘ to do something.’ It stands to reason 
that most of the things they want to do will be foolish and ought 
never to be undertaken or, if undertaken at all, should be imme- 
diately dropped ; but the civil servant is so efficient that he will 
always produce a scheme which, in spite of innumerable flaws in 
the principle to which it is devised to give effect, does work; 
and he will always produce convincing arguments to prove even 
to its former opponents that it is right. When in spite of all his 
arguments and efficiency it breaks down, as everyone is by then 
committed to it, he is armed with powers to keep it going a little 
longer. In business the method sometimes adopted to deal with 
a similar situation is to raise a little more capital to carry on for 
another few months, when, it is said, improved organisation or 
some new process will restore prosperity. Mr. Micawber used to 
work on this plan. In politics it is much the same—a new Act 
of Parliament is passed which, it is said, will set right just what was 
wrong in its predecessor and as.often as not a little more money 
goes with the Act of Parliament. In July 1919 the Housing, 
Town Planning, etc., Act was going to provide every hero with 
a home to live in. In December the heroes were still living in 
barns and pigsties, and a further Act providing new subsidies was 
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Since then there have been more and yet more Housing 
Acts, and, although there are now houses for most of the heroes, 
it is only with the help of subsidies from public funds towards 
their rents that they can live in them. Unquestionably 
emergency measures, and even subsidies, were necessary to help 
the country over the crisis caused by the war; but it is a fair 
assumption that thirteen years after the war the subsidies ought 
to be diminishing instead of, as they are, increasing. The tragedy 
is that the last Conservative Government was gradually with- 
drawing them from new houses and concentrating them on the 
urgent and temporary problem of the slums. The Socialist 
Government reversed the process, and with such efficiency in the 
handling of it that the change of policy was for a time almost 
unnoticed. 

To proceed on lines like this is, as everyone knows, likely to 
be a somewhat expensive business; but apart from the sort of 
rake’s progress into which any department is always liable to 
fall, a Government department is, in the most favourable circum- 
stances, almost sure to spend more in doing or controlling any 
given job than private enterprise would. The reasons for this 
appear to be many, but only three really count ; and those three 
are question time and the Estimates debates in the House of 
Commons, and the common responsibility of the Government of 
the day for all departments. No private business could be run 
at a profit if it could be compelled, as a Government department 
can be, to publish to the world at large the answers to questions 
put by opponents of its projects about its most intimate proceed- 
ings; or if it were compelled to keep complete statistics and 
records of no conceivable use to itself, merely in order to be able 
to answer questions; or if its directors had constantly to be 
making costly concessions to pacify people who were determined 
and had the power to turn them out in the end anyhow ; or if it 
were prevented from doing its own work in the way that was 
best for itself for fear of embarrassing some quite different concern 
on the other side of the road. Yet anyone who has the least 
knowledge of the actual working of a Government department 
knows that all these, and other, obstacles to economical adminis- 
tration are encountered daily ; and though they are all formid- 
able, perhaps the last mentioned is the worst. Suppose that a 
railway company saw a chance of greatly reducing its overheads 
and increasing its profits by lowering its freight charges, but was 
prevented from taking it because a motor transport company 
working over the same area was on the point of ordering a large 
number of new lorries which would be useless if the railway 
freights were reduced, and so unemployment in the motor 
manufacturing industry would be increased ; it is easy to see 
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that the railway company would not make very handsome 
profits. 

In theory, of course, that sort of thing ought not to happen 
in Government departments, which are supposed to be all guided 
by a common policy ; and the efforts to prevent it are potent 
causes of delay and expense in public business on account of the 
amount of cross-referencing involved. But in practice the field 
covered is so vast that the supposed common policy often leads 
to contradictory results or, at the best, to unsatisfactory com- 

_ promises. And the worst of it is that the departments often do 
know better than anyone else, because they draw their knowledge 
from more sources than private concerns do, what is the best way 
of doing a job, but are compelled to adopt a worse. This suggests 
that in many spheres the function of departments ought not to be 
executive at all, but advisory. They might disseminate infor- 
mation and lay down principles but leave it to private initiative 
to apply them. In many branches of local government, the 
force of circumstances is already compelling the central depart- 
ments in their relations with local authorities to take this line. 
The old statutory enactments which give complete control to the 
central departments remain in force, but the actual control has 
had to be relinquished. If there is further progress in the same 
direction, a great reduction in the size of the staffs of the central 
departments will follow, though it is possible that the smaller 
staff remaining will have to be of higher quality and better paid. 

If, then, it is true that a Government department, at any rate 
when using the methods now customary, cannot proceed by trial 
and error or work as economically as other agencies, it will be a 
strong primd facie objection to putting any service under State 
control that it has not yet passed the test of actual practice. . The 
only irrefutable case for putting it in a place from which it will be 
next to impossible to dislodge it will be that the object aimed at 
is not in doubt, that the way to achieve that object is ascertained 
and that no other agency than the State can pursue it better or 
even as well: Judged by that austere standard, much of the 
work now done by Government departments needs to be reviewed. 
Public education costs the taxpayer {56,767,000 per annum; 
While it is perhaps generally agreed that everyone ought to be 
able to read, write and do simple arithmetic, can it be said that 
beyond that point there is any general agreement about what the 
finished product of public education ought to be? And if the 
goal is not known there can obviously be no certain way of getting 
to it; nor can it be certain that the State is more likely to find 
it than some other agency. Housing, again, costs the taxpayer 
£14,543,000 a year, and all that twelve years’ experience has 
shown beyond doubt is that the policy which worked best and at 
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least cost was the one which involved least interference by the 
State. 1t would be easy to multiply examples, but even if after 
full examination each individual service were found to satisfy the 
preliminary tests suggested it would still be necessary to show 
that their cost did not, either severally or jointly, prevent. the 
achievement of other even more desirable objects,. Municipal 
iture, most of which is either directly or indirectly under 
State control, has, while fostering the social services, become an 
intolerable burden upon industry, and measures to lighten it have 
for years been a constant pre-occupation of Parliament, which 
has shown itself curiously blind to the most obvious remedies, 

To suggest that no Government department should ever do 
anything except under the rigid conditions set out above would, 
of course, be absurd. There may from time to time be needs so 
pressing, or abuses so flagrant, that almost any action taken by 
Government would be better than none, But when action is 
taken it must be borne in mind that taxation is, as it was once 
described, ‘ adhesive,’ and that unless means are provided to 
bring the remedy to an end when the evil is cured it will perpetuate 
itself; but not as did the landlady’s dress described, by O...W. 
Holmes which began as a bit of mourning and perpetuated itself 
asabitofeconomy. It is possible, for instance, that the scandals 
associated with factories in the nineteenth century would never 
have been brought to an end without the Factory Acts and the 
appointment of inspectors by the Home Office. _ It is also possible 
that if the inspectorate were now abolished good employers would 
observe the law willingly and that trade unions or private efforts 
would enforce its observance on those who wished to infringe it. 
Whether it would, all things considered, be desirable to abolish 
the factory inspectorate is not here the point, but only that with 
the factory or any other inspectorate, however necessary its 
establishment may have been, it should never be taken for granted 
that a time will never come when it cannot safely be abolished. 
The only sound motto in dealing with State activities is therefore 
Principiis obsta. 

How little it is that direct action by Government departments 
can do anyhow as compared with what has been done by public 
opinion and bargaining between competing interests, leading up 
it may be to simple alterations of the law enforceable by the 
ordinary machinery of the courts, can be roughly. gauged by facts 
which are common knowledge though incapable of statistical 
proof. . Anyone who has read Mary Barton and Sybil knows 
pretty well what were the social conditions in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. . The sanitary conditions of big towns, though 
less well known, were as late as 1850 no. less barbarous. , In the 
third quarter of the century, while there was very little direct 
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interference, such as the present generation is accustomed to, by 
Government departments—in those halcyon days six seems to 
have constituted a ‘horde’ of officials—there’ was an immense 
improvement ‘ the descriptions of social conditions in Mary 
Barton and Sybil ceased to have much more than an historical 
interest ; and in many towns the sanitary conditions were s 
good by the early seventies that they have stayed almost unaltered 
until’ the present day without becoming a positive eyesore even 
judged by the most up-to-date standards. It was only about 
the ’seventies that what was described in the debates on the Local 
Government Board Bill as ‘ that extraordinary mania of bringing 
everything to London’ really started, and Government depart- 
ments began to gather momentum in their intrusions into the 
life of the community.’ When it is remembered that the same 
forces as, without the active help of Government departments, 
brought about the rapid improvement between 1850 and 1875 
were still operating after 1875, can it really be said that the rate 
of improvement has been quickened in the last fifty-six years in 
anything like proportion to the cost? And it must be remem- 
bered that extra expenditure means extra taxation, which in 
turn, though it may give to the masses more than it takes away 
from them, does take something away and lessens their ability to 
help themselves. Statistics which fall short of covering every 
aspect of civic life can prove or disprove nothing of all this, but 
they may illustrate it. Pulmonary tuberculosis is g 
regarded as a disease specially suitable to be treated under a 
national scheme. Between 1847 (the earliest year for which 
figures are available) and 1875 the death rate from this disease 
per million persons living fell from 3189 to 2313—~.e., it fell by 
876 per million in twenty-nine years ; between 1875 and 1904 it 
fell from 2313 to 1228—+.e., 1085 in twenty-nine years ; between 
1904 and 1929 it fell from 1228 to 738—+.¢., 490 in twenty-five 
years. It is from r901—the year of the appointment of the Royal 
Commission on Tuberculosis—that the serious interest of the 
State in this problem really dates, and it was in 1912 that central 
control of the tuberculosis service really began ; but it does not 
appear that either of these years marked the beginning of any 
specially rapid decline in the death rate. Here, again, it is not 
suggested that the activities of Government departments do 
nothing to improve the well-being of the community, but only 
that in assessing the value of their work propter hoc must not be 
confused with post hoc, and one must compare the conditions 
following their activities, not with the conditions as they were 
formerly, but as they might have been to-day if the State had 
continued to do nothing. ' 
One rather paradoxical conclusion seems to emerge from what 
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is set out in the preceding paragraphs. The efficiency of the 
Civil Service, though a legitimate subject of pride, may under 
certain conditions be also a national danger. In the hurly-burly 
ofparty politics it is madness for a Minister who does not wish to 
commit political suicide to allow it to become apparent that his 
policy is wrong, and he is so well served by his permanent officials 
that its defects, however serious, can be almost indefinitely 
concealed, It is the smooth working rather than the intrinsic 
merits of any policy which induce public support of it, and so the 
public is constantly lulled into a fatal acquiescence in schemes to 
which, often against their better judgment, civil servants impart 
aspecious appearance of merit. The blame for this unfortunate 
result must fall chiefly on Parliament, from which the civil servant 
gets his orders, but he himself cannot escape scot-free. He is the 
expert who is mainly responsible for advising Parliament through 
his political chief, and he must carry the expert’s responsibility 
to give the right advice in so convincing a way that it is taken. 
A doctor whose patients all died because they did not take his 
advice would find his practice languish as rapidly as his whose 


_ patients all died because they did, If, then, the Civil Service is 


to.continue to be the expert adviser of Parliament it becomes 
important to consider whether the Service gets the right type of 
man and gives him the right sort of organisation.to work withy 


However far Governments may be innocent or guilty of the 
charge of bringing the country to its present predicament, it is 
quite clear that the 445,500 civil servants now employed in 
helping them do it should be efficient and, particularly in the 
upper. branches, should include the right type of. man and 
(presumably it must be added) woman, and that the cost of 
providing them should be reduced as drastically as is possible. 
No one who realises that the working hours of the majority of 
them are from ten to five with an official break of forty-five 
minutes for lunch, and an unofficial break of unspecified length 
for tea with ordinarily a half-day on Saturday, can doubt that 
what works out at about a thirty-three-hour working week with 
fairly liberal annual leave is not, when all allowances have been 
made, a very exacting occupation. The Royal Commission on 
the Civil Service appointed by the Government in October 1928 
has just reported, and the public will look with interest to its 
recommendations. 

According to the Report of the Royal Commission (p. 31) 
there are about 1100 officers in the administrative class in the 
Civil Service, whose duties are defined as ‘ work concerned with 
the formation of policy, with the revision of existing practice or 
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current regulations and decisions, and with the organisation and 
direction of the business of government.’ The number of all the 
other clerical and executive classes whose functions are defined 
(p. 12) as being ‘all such work as either is of a simple and 
mechanical kind or consists in the application of well-defined 
regulations, decisions and practice to particular cases’ is about 
220,000. There is thus one of the administrative class to every 
200 of the lower classes, or, if the 290 assistant principals, who 
are supposed to be the young men and women iearning their job, 
are omitted from the administrative class, one to every 270. It 
is clear from these figures how much of the work of the Civil 
Service must consist at its best in applying ‘ well-defined 
regulations, decisions and practice ’ to particular cases. 

It is probably inevitable that a large part of the work now 
done by the Central Government, such as social insurance, the 
administration of war pensions, and the collection of revenue, 
should consist mainly in applying rigid rules to cases in which 
there is no doubt of the facts. An applicant for a contributory 
old age pension either is or is not of the pensionable age and an 
insured person within the meaning of the Acts, and either can or 
cannot produce indisputable evidence of those facts. To check 
the facts and award the pension is generally, therefore, a mechanical 
operation of the simplest kind; but when ample allowance is 
made for the large number of the lower grades employed upon 
this sort of work the fact remains that a considerable number of 
them must be employed on work similar to that of the admini- 
strative officers. 

It is possible that this distribution of the work between 
administrative and lower-grade officers is significant. A recent 
Committee — the Greene Committee — appointed to consider 
whether changes were needed in the company law insisted in their 
Report upon ‘ the need of elasticity ’ and deplored ‘ any imposition 
of statutory regulations and prohibitions calculated not merely to 
put a stop to the activities of the wrongdoer but to place intoler- 
able fetters upon honest business.’ It seems likely that in the 
work of many Government departments too much emphasis is 
laid in two ways upon putting a stop to the activities of the 
wrongdoer, at any rate, if Plato was correct in considering that 
making mistakes is the most incurable form of wrongdoing. In 
the first place, the head of any department is faced with a difficult 
problem in organising his staff. He is open to severe criticism if 
he increases his estimates for salaries, which already amount 
altogether, according to p. 11 of the Commission’s Report, to 
£49,000,000, excluding the Post Office. He is particularly open 
to criticism of a somewhat vulgar kind if he demands a large 
proportion of highly paid posts the creation of which does little 
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to “alleviate unemployment.’ Moreover, in any large organisa- 
tion it is always easier to exercise the rigid control appropriate to 
4 low-grade staff than to allow initiative. The French Minister 
of Education who boasted that at any minute of the school day 
he could tell what every child in France was doing has become 
notorious. The head of a department, who cannot possibly 
supervise personally everything that is done, may well feel more 
secure both against criticism of his estimates and against mistakes 
being made by his subordinates if as much work as possible is 
reduced to pattern and made to consist in the application of 
‘well-defined regulations, decisions and practice to particular 
cases.’ But, in the second place, before this is possible the cases 
themselves as they are presented to the department must be 
made to conform to pattern ; and the desire for this conformity 
is reinforced by the same fear of mistakes being made by outside 
bodies as starts the process of reducing as much as possible of the 
internal work of the department to pattern. In other words, it 
is simpler to avoid glaring errors from day to day by controlling 
everything without exception than by selecting subjects for 
' interference on some principle other than ‘ well-defined regula- 
tions,’ though it may be doubted whether in the long run error 
can be eliminated merely by canalising it. 

It is a fair conclusion that the growing interference with the 
liberty of the subject is only in part the cause of the growth of 
the Civil Service. It is also in part a consequence of the way in 
which the Civil Service itself is organised. With this aspect of 
the question the Royal Commission has not thought fit to deal, 
no doubt correctly interpreting its inspiring terms of reference 
which were ‘ to enquire into and report on (a) the structure and 
organisation of the Civil Service, including methods of recruit- 
ment ; (6) conditions of service in the Civil Service with special 
reference to (i.) the general standard of remuneration of civil 
servants, and the existing differentiation between the rates and 
scales of remuneration payable respectively to men and women 
civil servants ; (ii.) the machinery for the discussion and settle- 
ment of questions relating to the conditions of service; and 
(iii) the position of ex-service civil servants in unestablished 
employment ; (c) conditions of retirement from the Civil Service, 
including the retirement of women civil servants on marriage.’ 
It was no part of its function to suggest that the work of much of 
the Civil Service should be made more difficult though less 
pervasive and that fewer people might be employed though on a 
higher scale of salary. The salaries and prospects, no less than 
the character of the work itself, cannot now attract enough 
first-class men and women for it to be possible to entrust to them 
the hard task of selecting what shall be dealt with within their 
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range of activities, rather than the easier task of dealing with 
everything. A far different type of mind is required for getting 
other people to do things properly than for doing them 

yourself. The Civil Service now works mainly on the second 
principle. Its numbers and cost can only be reduced and its 
relations with the public improved if the system of administration 
is so altered that wherever possible it works on the first. 

It may seem like an idle dream to hope, in these days, that 
the hands of the clock will ever be put back so far that the 
ordinary citizen will once again be allowed to manage his own 
affairs in his own way. ‘Look,’ the town-planner says, ‘ at the 
haphazard way in which towns have been developed in the past, 
and at the cost of undoing now what never ought to have. been 
done.’ ‘ Look,’ the educationist protests, ‘ at the sort of educa- 
tion given to the poor in the days before the creation of school 
boards,’ and so.on through all the range of the public services, 
The reason, however, why those things happened is not original 
sin but original ignorance. No one attributes the comparative 
slowness of communications in the sixteenth century either to 
the rapacity of landlords or to the absence of a Ministry. of 
Transport, rather than to ignorance of the principles of the steam 
and the internal combustion engine. And it was the growth of 
knowledge not only of what is healthy, but even of what is merely 
pleasant, that transformed domestic architecture. If the public 
cannot be trusted to recognise what is good for them when it is 
held up before their eyes they ‘vill never learn to recognise it 
when it is rammed down thzir throats at the point of an Order in 
Council. As Sir Thomas Browne so wisely said, no one has ever 
yet been scared into heaven. And it is unlikely that the corporate 
wisdom of Parliament and the Civil Service combined will ever 
be far in advance of the corporate wisdom of the general public, 

There is still at least one department of Government in which 
this principle is recognised: The Treasury has never tried. to 
control that part of the national finances which falls outside the 
limits of what may be called public finance. But its influence on 
the City is well known to be great. It would certainly be less if 
the principle of compulsion were ever introduced into the relations 
between them, or merely if the advice of the Treasury were 
constantly obtruded upon the City. It is upon the judicious 
selection of the occasions when its advice shall be offered, and the 
intrinsic value of the advice when it is offered, that the influence 
of the Treasury depends. And in the Treasury the normal 
proportion of high to low paid posts is rightly large. 

Other departments of Government may not deal, like the 
Treasury, mainly as experts with experts. Their influence has 
often to be brought to bear upon great masses of an unenlightened 
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But after all, as the Press has shown, it is only a matter 
of technique ; and if the Press has evolved one way of doing it, 
the Civil Service may perhaps evolve another and, may be, a 
better way 

To senior whether the underlying principles of most of the 
central administration of the State should be altered was no part 
ofthe duty of the Royal Commission. It had to consider whether 
the organisation for carrying on the work that now has to be 
done, in the way in which it is done, is sound. To know that it 
found so little that needed altering within that limited range of 

will cheer, without intoxicating, the public, It is true 

that the method of recruiting the typist class leaves room for 

ovement, that the problem of the marriage bar for women 

has not yet been solved, and that here and there trifling adjust- 

ments of pay or conditions of service are found to be desirable ; 

but on the whole the Service has emerged with credit from. a 

scrutiny extending over sixty-two public and twenty-five private 

sessions of the Commission. Some day, perhaps, another Com- 

mission will be appointed to consider whether some of the 

work now done by the Civil Service had better not be done 


at all, 
DovucLas VEALE. 
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HUMANISM IN AMERICA 


Dr. ABRAHAM FLEXNER! has written a book which is ex. 
tremely entertaining, besides being an important contribution 
to a great subject. The title of his opening chapter, ‘The 
Idea of a Modern University,’ deliberately challenges com. 
parison with Cardinal Newman’s famous lectures ; and the com- 
parison enables one to define his position very clearly. Newman 
viewed a university exclusively as a place of education, where an 
élite could receive a liberal training which should fit them to be 
“good members of society.’ He was concerned only with the 
effect of the university on the minds of its students, the ultimate 
aim being to ‘ raise the intellectual tone of society.’ Dr. Flexner 
considers that a university has ‘four major concerns: the con- 
servation of knowledge and ideas; the interpretation of know- 
ledge and ideas; the search for truth; the training of students 
who will practise and ‘ carry on.’ It is obvious, therefore, that, in 
his view, truth and knowledge come first, and the students are of 
importance only in so far as they can serve the cause of truth and 
knowledge. Moreover, when he speaks of the search for truth, he 
introduces an altogether new element, and one which, as he de- 
velops his conception, proves to be the most important of all. In 
fact it would scarcely be too much to say that, according to him, 
a university exists ultimately for the sake of research, and is only 
not given up to the prosecution of research, because that purpose 
is better served by specialised institutes ; which need, however, a 
constant supply of workers who have received a university train- 
ing. In other words, the proper function of a university is to 
foster and develop, and provide adequate scope for, the kind of 
intellectual ability which issues in research or productive scholar- 
ship. 

At the same time it must be emphasised that this research is 
to be entirely disinterested. Dr. Flexner protests strongly and 
repeatedly against the notion that it is the business of the univer- 
sity to seek truth with a view to any practical end whatever. ‘In 
the social as in the physical sciences the university is, in so far as 

1 Universities: American, English, German (Abraham Flexner: Oxford 
University Press). 
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scientific effort to understand phenomena is concerned, indifferent 
tothe effect and use of truth.’ Yet a chief reason why a modern 
university must be different from the old is that the modern world 
is'in urgent need of intellectual guidance, if it is to deal success- 
fully with the countless new problems, social, economic, educa- 
tional and political, with which it is:confronted. 


As long as evolution proceeded slowly ‘over centuries, men could feel 
their way and make adjustments imperceptibly on an empirical basis. 
But the restraints which for centuries slowed down or limited adjustments 
have been largely removed. Societies have to act—intelligently, if pos- 
sible—if not, then unintelligently, blindly, selfishly, impulsively. The 
weight and prestige of the university must be thrown on the side of 
intelligence. 


That is finely and, so far as it goes, truly, said; but one 
cannot well refrain from asking whether, after all, the scientific 
intellect is the agent best fitted to solve the problems for which 
itis itself, as Dr. Flexner admits, chiefly responsible. He speaks 
eloquently and justly of the need for maintaining intellectual 
standards: his whole book is a plea for a severe and noble 
intellectual ideal ; but at the end it is impossible not to feel that 
something—perhaps the most important thing of all—has been 
left out. He concedes that the ancient English universities: are 
incomparably successful in producing ‘ knowledge, culture, the 
power of expression, character, manners,’ but he regards these 
qualities as of altogether secondary importance. He speaks from 
time to time of the necessity for a humanistic attitude even in the 
exact. sciences; but he nowhere explains what he means by 
humanism or what are the real duties of the university towards it. 

Now it is precisely the things for which humanism stands 
(culture, character, manners—all the immemorial virtues and 
graces of civilisation) that are in danger of perishing amid the 
rapid and violent changes of modern life. ‘ There are,’ as a Cam- 
bridge man suggested to Dr. Flexner, ‘ two. kinds of knowledge— 
exact knowledge and the knowledge of values, Cambridge stands 
mainly for the former, Oxford for the latter.’ Theremark is pro- 
found, and the distinction between the two universities eminently 
just ; nor can there be any serious question which knowledge is of 
most worth in an age of political and social disintegration like the 
present. The most urgent of modern problems, beyond com- 
parison, is how to preserve and transmit to posterity the values— 
the moral and spiritual treasures—which mankind has accumu- 
lated in its secular progress. 

The future of exact knowledge is assured. It was never more 
highly esteemed than it is to-day; and the agencies for its pre- 
servation and extension are constantly increasing both in number 
and efficiency. Most of its needs could be adequately sree by 
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libraries and special institutes if the universities were swept away 
to-morrow. ‘It isnot dependent on the university for its existence}! 
though it may be, as Dr: Flexner thinks, for its bene esse. But the: 
knowledge of«values, ata time when organised religion is ads 
mittedly losing its! hold on Western society, can scarcely: be 
maintained except at a university ; for nowhere else shall we find 
the leisure, the living tradition, and the personal contacts that are 
necessary to its transmission. Nowhere; if not there, can young 
men and women learn to be‘ lovers of beauty without extrava- 
gance, and lovers of wisdom without unmanliness.’ 

Dr. Flexner reviews the universities of America, England, and 
Germany. He has most admiration for the last; and he is 
hardest, doubtless with justice, on those of his own country. 
Indeed it is his exposure of the vulgarities and’fantastic absur- 
dities of certain American ‘developments which makes his book 
such amusing reading. Yet it isin American universities that, in 
the last few years, a ‘group * of vigorous thinkers and writers has 
appeared, who, perceiving where the real danger to modern civilisa- 
tion lies, have set themselves deliberately to the vitally impor- 
tant task of reasserting, on a critical instead of a merely traditional 
basis, those ethical and humane values in accordance with which 
the life of man, in the future as in the past, must be lived, if it is 
to be, in any real sense of the words, worth living. ‘The most exact 
and comprehensive knowledge‘of Nature and her laws will avail 
us nothing if we are ignorant or neglectful of the law for man. 
The social, political, and economic problems which Dr. Flexner 
attributes to the increased rate of evolution are mainly due, as’ 
Aristotle saw long ago, ‘ to a very different cause—the wickedness 
of human ‘nature.’ The restraints of traditional religion and 
morality having béen in great part removed, while human nature 
remains what it always was, the supreme problem for modern man 
is to find some modern substitute for those restraints. We need, 
as Benedetto Croce has surprisingly said, a new Christianity or a 
new humanism, if we are to escape ‘from intellectual anarchy, 
from unbridled individualism, from sensualism, from ‘scepticism, 
from pessimism, from every aberration which for a century and a 
half has been harassing the soul of man and the society of man- 
kind.’ 

Because these American thinkers believe that our first need is 


2 A masterly review of the movement will be found in Le Mouvement 
Humaniste aux Etats-Unis, by Louis J.-A. Mercier (Hachette, 1928). Last year 
a kind of manifesto was issued, in the form of a symposium by fifteen contributors 
(including Mr. T. S. Eliot), entitled Humanism and America (Farrar and Rine- 
hart). . This book roused a lively controversy in certain American) magazines. 
Humanism has incurred the disapproval. of Mr. Middleton Murry ; and has been 
powerfully attacked in this country by Mr. Hugh I’Anson Faussett in a very 
interesting book, The Proving of Psyche. 
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a: new humanism, even.as,a ‘preliminary 'to a ‘new Christianity, 
they have elected ‘to call themselves Humanists ; and they'can 
advance at least two sound arguments in support of ‘their claim 
tothe title:!. In the first place; they start from the same basis as 
the Renaissance humanists, | They believe, that is to say, that 
the study of man, especially as revealed in great literature, not 
only: ‘affords: the ibest intellectual discipline, but also opens the 
door to the knowledge that is of most worth to man ;;,and all, or 
nearly all, of them would agree that the: classics of Greece and 
Rome perform these two functions of great literature. in .a )pre- 
eminent degree. And, secondly; the study of literature has led 
them to adopt and apply certain critical and philosophical prin- 
ciples, which may be summed up in the proposition that man is a 
unique being, different in kind from all the other animals, and 
superior to them. They hold that the specifically human qualities 
raise: man above the purely naturalorder,:and that there is 
ino man ‘ a) principle which is riot’ natural and. which cannot 
be explained as) we explain the facts: of Nature.’ : This’ for 
them, the crux Of ‘philosophical controversy is 'the status of 
humanity in ‘the kingdom of Nature; and they call: themselves 
Humanists because they believe that: status to be unique and 
‘autonomous. 

‘It is obvious that, on both these contntad they must find them- 
selves in opposition to powerful tendencies in ‘the intellectual: life 
of theiritime. They issue a direct challenge to the dominant mode 
of thought, which is appropriately called. Naturalism ; and-to 
science, in so far as science claims the whole of reality, including 
even the spiritual life of man, for her province. In America they 
have roused a still more powerful, though lessintelligent, foe in the 
established religion, as one might call it, of Democracy. -For 
‘humanism is fundamentally an aristocratic doctrine, being | true 
insthis to its scholarly ancestry.:: The quintessential spirit of 
Renaissance humanism is condensed by Sir Thomas Browne in his 
description of the multitude as ‘ that great enemy of reason, virtue 
and religion’ ; and his judgment would be endorsed at least by the 
protagonists of the American movement. Indeed it would not. be 
untrue to say that the movement started.in a redaction, on the 
part of two or three fine intelligences, against the universal lower- 
‘ing of intellectual:and artistic standards in the United States 
under pressure from below-—from the enormous masses: of half- 
educated people who, towards the close of the nineteenth century, 
formed the ‘:public’ in America as elsewhere. In England the 
general level was doubtless no higher, but, besides the ‘ public’ 
properly so called; there did exist an dite, securely entrenched at 
the universities and in a few other strongholds, whose intellectual 
and artistic ideals were practically unaffected by the need or;the 
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desire to be popular. In America, however, the democratic spirit 
had invaded even the universities, and had actually ascended the 
intellectual throne, in the person of Charles W. Eliot, the famous 
president of Harvard. He had solemnly declared that ‘ a well- 
instructed youth of eighteen can select for himself a better course 
of study than any college faculty, or any wise:man..:'; can 
possibly select for him.’ That is surely an uplifting thought for 
the three-quarters of a million students who are now enrolled at 
American universities and colleges. 

‘Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? is usually taken as a purely 
rhetorical question, but in this instance it found an answer, 
Irving Babbitt, Professor of French Literature at Harvard, and 
then ‘in his forty-fourth year, published in 1908 his first. book, 
Literature and the American College, with the significant sub-title of 
‘ Essays in Defense of the Humanities.’ To defend the Humanities 
is inevitably to attack the democratic principle in education, 
for the Humanities, especially in the narrower sense of the Greek 
and Roman classics, have always been at once the types and the 
instruments of an aristocratic culture—if only because they have 
always seemed as ‘ useless’ to the vulgar herd as they do to the 
fashionable education-mongers of the present day. And Babbitt 
was at pains to ‘oppose the democratic inclusiveness of our 
modern sympathies to the aristocratic aloofness of the ancient 
humanist and his disdain of the profane vulgar.’ In the course of 
these essays, several of which dealt with purely national problems, 
he developed in their main outlines the doctrines, which he has 
preached consistently ever since, of man’s ‘ superiority of essence’ 
to the natural world, and of the irreconcilable discrepancy between 
the Law for Man and Law for Thing, to which Emerson had 
already given epigrammatic expression. 

In the meanwhile a college friend of Babbitt’s, Paul Elmer 
More, had been making a unique position for himself in the literary 
journalism of America. The first volume of his Shelburne Essays 
(named from a secluded New England village, to which he retired 
in the intervals of an exceedingly strenuous life) had appeared in 
1904; and ten more were to appear before 1921. Mr. T.S. Eliot 
has pleasantly observed that ‘Mr. More perhaps hopes to break 
the record of mass established by the complete works of Sainte- 
Beuve.’ Be that as it may, these essays, which are all of the 
length that we associate with a serious monthly review, maintain 
an astonishingly high level, both of thought and of literary 
accomplishment ; and they had a great and growing influence 
in the same direction as Babbitt’s work—an influence which 
was reinforced, from 1901 to 1914, by their author's posi- 
tion as literary editor, or editor, of important New York 
papers. 
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‘His style has always been more graceful and insinuating, if 
less trenchant, than Babbitt’s.’ His philosophy was originally 
more negative and less clearly formulated, though marked by a 
sure apprehension of spiritual values and a deep sense of the 
illusoriness of life—qualities which by themselves were enough to 
lend distinction to an American writer in those days. From the 
first he protested, on the one hand, against the facile optimism of 
Emerson and the Emersonians, the progenitors of ‘ uplift,’ and, 
on the other, against the equally facile pessimism of the latest 
Romantics. He was obviously in quest of a theory of life which 
should steadily envisage both the greatness and the littleness of 
man, without seeking to resolve either element prematurely into 
its opposite. He found this theory, after a long journey, where 
Pascal also found it, in Catholic Christianity ; and on the way he 
had learnt, and preached with increasing conviction and authority, 
the value of tradition in every department of human life and 
thought. Like Babbitt, he showed an ever-growing distrust of 
romanticism ; and this is an aspect of their work which must be 
taken into account, because it has been perhaps a little too undis- 
criminating, and tends to alienate many who on general grounds 
would be in sympathy with the main doctrine of humanism. He 
also developed that resistance to the encroachments of science on 
the territory of philosophy, which is characteristic of the move- 
ment in its latest manifestations. 

In any historical survey, however brief, of the Humanist 
movement some mention must be made of Stuart P. Sherman, who 
died in 1926 at the age of forty-five. His recently published Life 
by two of his friends contains a good deal of illuminating corre- 
spondence with the two older men, and reveals something of the 
forces against which a true humanism has to contend in America, 
not only in public and social life, but in the breast of the individual 
citizen. Sherman, after a brilliant career at school and college, 
became a successful and hard-worked Professor of Literature in 
the State University of Illinois at Urbana. He gradually made a 
name as a literary critic, thanks, chiefly, to the encouragement 
of Mr. More as editor of the Nation. He published two or three 
books of critical studies, and was finally lured to New York in 
1925 to be literary editor of the Herald Tribune. For some years 
before taking this step he had completely broken away from the 
influence of Babbitt and More, and at the time of his early death 
he was expressing a warm appreciation of writers like D. H. Law- 
fence, Sherwood Anderson and Theodore Dreiser, whom he had 
previously condemned in unmeasured terms, and who were cer- 
tainly as far removed as possible from any sort of humane modera- 
tion or ‘decorum.’ He was, in fact, to quote one of his bio- 
graphers, ‘ actuated primarily by a desire to understand, and by 
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a willingness to applaud, a sincere and individual outlook on life,’ 
That is a perfect description of the critic’s function, as it is 
commonly understood to-day ; but it implies a total renunciation 
of any objective standard of truth or beauty, and is, in fact,a 
negation of the very meaning of criticism, 

The history of this volte-face is interesting, because it is so 
purely American, and enables one to understand a certain side of 
American humanism which is otherwise perplexing to the English 
student—its bitter antipathy to humanitarianism. . We in England 
also have the humanitarians always with us ;. we can share, Pro- 
fessor Babbitt’s disgust at their ‘ unselective sympathy,’ and we 
can realise, when it is pointed out to us, how dangerously their 
propaganda is sapping the fundamental ideas of discipline and 
justice. But we are not disposed to treat humanitarianism as 
‘the enemy ’ par excellence, or to rank it, along with naturalism, 
as one of the great disintegrating forces which are responsible for 
the moral and intellectual.chaos into which Western civilisation 
seems at times to be on the point of dissolving. The Americans, 
as it happens, are right; and their timely warning may well tur 
out to be the most valuable part of their special contribution to 
the controversy of the day. 

The turning-point in Sherman’s intellectual life was the war. 
Up to 1914 he had advanced steadily in the direction of a classical 
humanism. But in 1915 he wrote to Mr. More that he ‘ seemed to 
be looking out on a reeling universe.’ Mr. More replied that ‘any 
scholar who finds himself suddenly made dizzy by looking out on 
a reeling universe is in a sad way. . . . The universe always has 
been reeling: was reeling long before the Prussians. began their 
promenade through Belgium.’ Sherman found this cold. comfort. 
He thought that the universe ought not to be reeling, and would 
not reel, if only Governments would trust the average man. : In 
brief, he was carried away by the Wilsonian idealism. He-wrote 
enthusiastically of the ‘ democratic individualism ’ of Emerson, 
as against the claims of centralised authority, and of the‘ real 
heaven-descended greatness ’ of Walt Whitman, whom, by 1920, 
he had learnt to rank with the Bible and Shakespeare. 

Thus for faith in the leadership of the disciplined and cultivated 
few he had substituted belief in the brotherhood of man and the 
goodness of the human heart ; and this substitution entails, how- 
ever one may seek to gloss the truth, a lowering, if not a total 
abandonment, of standards. It really is not possible to ‘ applaud 
the sincere and individual outlook on life’ of a Theodore Dreiser, 
to be sympathetic towards his estimate of average humanity (to 
say nothing of his literary style), and still to preach or practise a 
disinterested love of perfection. The attitude of most genuine 
humanists towards humanity, taken in the gross, is exactly hit off 
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by @ remark of Mr. Birrell’s about Dr. Johnson—‘ he pitied the 
poor devils, but he did not believe in them.’ Such, at any rate, is 
the’attitude of Messrs. Babbitt and More; and it can be abun- 
dantly justified from the testimony of countless writers of the 
nattralist ‘schools, especially those of the passing hour. When 
these’ geritlemen are not protesting against the bondage of law 
aid convention which cramps the spontaneous development of 
human nature, they are engaged in demonstrating that human 
differs from animal nature only in being more cunning and more 


’'Tf'we ask why Sherman was such an imperfect humanist, the 
answer is not far to seek : it was because he had never drunk deep 
of thé true fountain-head of humanism. His knowledge of Latin, 
and ‘still more of Greek, was slight and superficial. To speak 
broadly, ‘he read the: Greeks only in translation. A classical 
scholar who is also a humanitarian enthusiast is a phenomenon 
so rare that it might almost be described as a ‘ sport,’ a freak, a 
lusus nature. Professor Gilbert Murray is one instance; Mr. A. E. 
Zimmern is possibly another ;' but it would be hard to mention a 
third of anything like the same eminence. Probably no one can 
read Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle in the original tongue, and 
thereafter be greatly impressed either by the humanitarian illu- 
sions about human nature or by the naturalistic nightmare, except, 
as Plato himself might have said, by some ‘ divine chance,’ by 
some queer accident of temperament or circumstance. The later 
humanism of a Shakespeare or a Scott is doubtless a ‘ true de- 
velopment ’ of' the classical humanism ; but even a true develop- 
ment must be brought to the test of congruity with the original 
revelation. Emerson, for instance, is sound when he agrees with 
Plato: he may be sound when he goes beyond Plato, but only 
when he is congruous with Plato. The literature of Greece and 
Rome, as interpreted by sound scholarship, is to humanism what 
the Bible, as interpreted by tradition, has been to the Catholic 
religion. 

“The mention of Emerson recalls another weakness of the 
movement, not unconnected with the last. It cannot reasonably be 
questioned that Emerson, with all his faults, is the one American 
of recognised cecumenical stature who has yet appeared. He is 
to the United States what Shakespeare is to England, or Goethe 
to Germany. He is far more, because his country can show no 
figure as near the throne as Milton’s is in England, or Schiller’s in 
Germany. Hence even More and Babbitt, though they pro- 
foundly distrust at least one half of his influence, recur to him 
again and again. They are bound to do so, for he is the best that 
America has done. The situation is, in truth, somewhat para- 
doxical. ‘Emerson assuredly claimed to be, and in intention 
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always was, on the side of the angels. He was the author of the; 
famous distinction between law for man and law for thing; and. 


he propounded the theory of man’s dual nature, and of God as the 
Inner Check, which figures so largely in the writings of More:and 
Babbitt. And yet he was at heart a Monist, with a strong bent 
to Pantheism ; he preached the doctrine of Romantic irresponsi- 
bility with unequalled gravity and persuasiveness ; he is, the 
ancestor, in the direct line, of Uplift and New Thought, and even, 
it may be argued, of Christian Science. But. the American 
humanists cannot do without him. Their philosophy is based, in 
the last resort, on the witness of Literature to the universal and 
unchanging elements in human nature ; and in their country to say 
‘ Literature.’ is to say, in the first instance, ‘ Emerson,’ however 
you may afterwards modify your original utterance. For all his 
greatness, or rather because of his greatness, it may be questioned 
whether he is not more of a liability than an asset to the new 
movement. 

The only way to deal with such a man is to pass the whole 
of his work through the crucible of a searching criticism, and 
separate the gold clearly from the dross. This is what Professor 
Norman Foerster has done with great ability in his book) on 
American Criticism, where he maintains that Emerson was. at 
bottom a true humanist ; and that the Self on which he taught 
men to place reliance was the ethical or universal self, the Stan- 
dard Man, not the phenomenal self with its appetites and its 
egoism. If this is true, one.is compelled to ask why the total 
impression left by his work is so unsatisfactory from the humanist 
point of view, and why the seed of his influence, except when it 
falls on a soil carefully weeded by the culture of which he thought 
so little, produces so rank.a crop of cant:and fatuity., Once more 
the reason is to be found in the scrappiness of his knowledge of 
the Greeks, whom he admired so devotedly and praised so elo- 
quently. His Hellenism was, as Professor Foerster has said, to 
some extent a pseudo-Hellenism, ‘ an enthusiasm for the Greeks 
as; they were not.’.. After all, the obvious defect of Emerson’s 
teaching (from any point of view) is that it is incomplete and in- 
consistent ; it has never been thought out. He himself often 
expressed a lofty scorn for consistency, and we may concede that 
a petty and defensive consistency is the mark of a little mind; 
but the principles of a great mind, if logically extended, should 
meet somewhere, were it only in infinity. Emerson’s would never 
meet at all, except for a combat @ outrance ; and that combat is 
in fact taking place on the battlefield of modern thought, where 
the Emerson who taught us to ‘ trust in the private self-supplied 
powers of the individual’ is arrayed against that other and less 
vocal Emerson who knew that ‘ the weakness of the, will begins 
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when, the individual would be something of himself.’) Unhappily 
the big battalions of the day are on the side of the self-assertive 
Yankee against the Sage of Concord. 
_ In his analysis of the English genius Emerson found that 
‘there is a necessity on them to be logical,’ and.in his account of 
our universities he revealed the organ through which this psycho- 
logical necessity gets itself satisfied : 
) The atmosphere is loaded with Greek learning ; the whole river has 
reached a certain height, and kills all that growth of weeds, which this 
Castalian water kills. ... ., The great. silent crowd of thorough-bred 
Grecians always known to be around him, the English writer cannot 
nore. . . . The men have learnt accuracy and comprehension, logic and 
pace, or speed of working. 
If Emerson had learnt the same things he would not, perhaps, 
have been a greater man, but he would have been a sounder and 
more systematic thinker ; and it is not fantastic to say that the 
course of the nineteenth century might have been altered,. When 
so.sober a critic as Brownell says that ‘ Emerson’s essays are the 
inspired scriptures of modern literature,’ he may be writing only 
for Americans ; but the influence of America during the last fifty 
years has not been negligible. It has become a common-place to 
deplore the Americanisation of Europe ; and if Emerson counts 
for so much in America, it is something of a calamity for Europe 
that he did not learn ‘ accuracy, comprehension and logic’. in 
the school where he himself recognised that they can best be 
learnt. 

A return to the classical tradition, merely because it is 
classical and a tradition, would be futile if it were not impossible, 
We must go back to the Greeks and Romans, because they 
supply the only effective antidote to the poison of naturalism, 
which is attacking the religious and ethical and_ social life. of 
Western civilisation at its roots. A year or two ago a Conservative 
English review gave a column and a half of commendation to a 
study in sexology by an American doctor. The book in question 
embodied the results of a questionnaire; on their personal sexual 
experiences, addressed to a hundred Americans of both sexes, 
belonging to what we should call. the upper middle classes, . The 
reviewer remarked that the sex-life of human beings, as distin- 
guished from that of animals, is poisoned and perverted by the 
intrusion of ‘ irrational tabus,’ by which he clearly. meant, such 
conceptions as chastity and modesty; and in the course of his 
eulogium he emphasised that the author of the book was specially 
qualified to deal with his subject, because he had devoted several 
years to the study of the sex-life of the higher apes, It reads 
like a fantasy by G..K. Chesterton, but, it actually happened ; 
and, stripped of the accidents of time and place, it is happening 
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all over the Western world at this present moment. The romantic 
cult of nature and the Darwinian study of | origins have combined 
to lead us to a situation where man is invited, in all seriousness, 
to remodel his sexual behaviour, not ‘ after the pattern shewed 
to him in the mount,’ but after the pattern exhibited in the forests 
of the Congo, or wherever the higher apes do most indulge’ their 
amorous propensities. 

It is the boast of modernists and naturalists—of the sort of 
people who propose to reconstruct human life on the principles 
just adumbrated—that they view the problems of man’s life and 
conduct with minds freed from theological prejudice and unten- 
able assumptions ; but it is obvious that here the Greeks and 
Romans beat them at their own game, because they had no 
theological prejudice to fight against. Of the moderns it may 
be said (and they are always saying it for themselves) that they 
have obtained their freedom at a great cost ; but the Greeks and 
Romans were born free. And the results of this difference are 
manifest in the attitude of the ancients and moderns respectively 
to questions of sexual morality. The former approach the subject 
dispassionately, with real candour and openness of mind; the 
latter become intense and fanatical at the least mention of sex. 
Their reaction against centuries of ‘ repression’ has made them 
as fierce in their attacks on the idea of chastity as ever’ the 
Puritans were in their denunciations of the stage. They are 
obsessed with sex, as their novels and pamphlets show: the 
Greeks were obsessed with nothing but a desire for truth, and 
for a life in accordance with reason: It is greatly to be feared 
that Dr. Flexner’s ideal university would turn out very few 
Grecians, arid an innumerable army of modernists. 

It may be argued that the Greeks were deficient in knowledge; 
that, however open-minded they may have been, they lacked 
the data requisite for forming a valid judgment, since the vast 
stores of exact’ information accumulated by scientific research 
were closed to them. This argument might be answered by an 
appeal to the facts. It is hard to suppose that anyone who has 
read Aristotle would judge him inferior to any modern in his 
knowledge of normal human nature. But the question in dispute 
goes back to first principles, and the position of the humanist is 
precisely that the methods of science are inapplicable within the 
sphere of conscious purpose, which is the sphere of properly 
human activity. Let us grant that human behaviour is amen- 
able ex post facto to the methods of the laboratory—that 
statisticians and psychologists are able to formulate the ‘ laws’ 
which govern thé reactions of mankind in the mass. Still they 
are uriable to predict with certainty the behaviour of any individual 
in‘ ‘any circumstances whatsoever. Apart altogether from the 
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validity of scientific results; the humanist contends that human 
life presents itself to human beings as a system of conscious ends, 
and that to study it from the outside, making abstraction of the 
idea of purpose, as science necessarily does, is to mutilate the 
facts ab initio. The scientist contemplates, not the living reality, 
but an artificial construction of his own making: To seek to 
explain human conduct by the principles of physics or mechanics 
is hardly more rational than it would be to import the methods 
of ethics) into the study of ‘the atom. And, after all, those 
methods. weré once: employed, with a measure of success, in 
the divine science of astrology. 

It is not prejudice or prescription! which: has caused ‘the 
classics of Greece and Rome to be regarded‘ as more ‘ humane’ 
than any other body of literature. The inhabitants of the city- 
states of the ancient world, thanks to a happy combination of 
circumstances, were peculiarly qualified ‘to envisage the life of 
man as a separate’and independent realm. There are three 
periods of civilisation and cultute:which intimately and vitally 
concern us as Europeans—the classical, the medieval, and’ the 
modern. Of these the second was dominated by theology, and 
man was viewed only in his relation to God and the scheme of 
salvation. In the last he is seen against the background ‘of 
Nature ; and more and more the background threatens to absorb 
his figure, or his figure tends to melt into the background, In 
the first alone he was the one supremely real object of contempla- 
tion ; and the world of his making, the domain of human effort 
and achievement, maintained itself, on the whole, inviolate— 
secure from the intrusion of religious or of merely natural forces. 
That. this isolation was false and artificial may be argued: either 
from the religious or the naturalistic side. It was certainly 
precarious, and in the end it broke down completely.' But it 
actually existed, and it can never exist again. That is why any 
humanistic movement, any deliberate: effort to establish the 
validity of human ideals, any attempt to! discover and: enunciate 
the essential and enduring laws of human nature, must go back 
to the classics. 

We are prone to forget that the very idea of) a specifically 
human perfection, of a right development of human nature as 
such, was.a creation of classical thought ; and we are so occupied, 
in practice, with ‘ solving problems” or ‘improving conditions ’ 
that the existence or even the possibility of such an ideal is 
almost lost sight of. Yet without it all our efforts:must bea 
mere groping in the dark. How can we hope to:solve human 
problems or improve human conditions, unless we have a clear 
knowledge of the end to be attained, of the:sort of life that human 
beings ought ‘to live, and the standards by which they ought to 
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regulate their behaviour ? Scientific research can perhaps make 
human life healthier and more comfortable, but there its:com. 
petence ceases. Itcan do nothing towards‘ purifying the national 
taste, or supplying true principles to popular enthusiasm and 
fixed aims to popular aspiration.’ This, according to Cardinal 
Newman, is the great but ordinary end to which a uni 
training is the great ordinary means ; and because the American 
humanists also believe that this is the proper function of a 
university, as, in its measure, of all liberal education, it must be 
said that they have a truer conception than Dr. Flexner of the 
part which a modern university is called upon to play ‘in shaping 
society towards rational ends.’ 

The phrase is Dr. Flexner’s, and it may serve to define the 
issue between him and the humanists of all time, including the 
American humanists of to-day. Thelatter, whatever their faults, 
at least recognise that it is idle to dream of shaping society 
towards rational ends by any other means than the discipline of 
the individual. The modern heresy, of which Socialism is a 
typical form, is to suppose that somehow, by legislation, by 
committees, by economic theories, by research or by machinery, 
you can do for society, which after all consists of individuals, 
what the individual cannot or will not do for himself. Hence 
the exponent of The Idea of a Modern University is concerned, 
not with the effect of the university on its alumni, but with the 
impersonal interests of truth and knowledge. He admits ingenu- 
ously that he finds the human products of Oxford and Cambridge 
more attractive than those of any other place of learning; but 
he does not seem to realise—nor would he care, if he did—that 
the reason for this phenomenon is the very simple one that in 
those universities, in spite of all their concessions to the modernity 
that he loves, the intellectual atmosphere is more saturated with 
humanism than anywhere else. 

‘The ultimate product,’ he says, ‘is admirable—cultivated 
gentlemen who can think and write and act.’ Which does 
modern society need most—this sort of man, or an increase of 
truth and knowledge, of which, to judge by recent history, it is 
by no means certain to make an edifying use ? The right answer 
to this question is surely not doubtful ; and yet modern society 
as a whole would probably give the wrong answer—not through 
ignorance, but: through a kind of secret jealousy, because it is 
possessed by that spirit of equalitarian and humanitarian demo- 
cracy, against which American humanism has uttered, andisstill 
uttering, so noble a protest. For the old humanistic discipline 
was, as I have said, essentially aristocratic. It involved a recogni- 
tion of the fact that what the world needs, in every age, is not 
more knowledge, but leadership ; and it set itself to develop, in 
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a select few, ‘ that perfection of the Intellect, which is the result 
of Education, and its beau ideal, to be imparted to individuals 
in their respective measures . . . the clear, calm, accurate vision 
and comprehension of all things, as far as the mind can embrace 
them, each in its place, and with its own characteristics upon it.’ 
Such was the mission of a university, as Newman conceived it— 
not to enlarge the borders of knowledge, but to breed an intellec- 
tual aristocracy. We may well be thankful for)Dr: Flexner’s 
brilliant and challenging book ; but we should be more thankful 
that the old idea of a university is still powerful in England ; 
and not’ least that there is in America a vigorous and growing 
body of opinion which is on the side of Newman and the angels. 


Puirip S. RICHARDS. 
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HORACE’S JOURNEY TO BRUNDISIUM ‘+; 


I HAVE read so much and talked so often for a quarter of acentury 
about the journey which Horace records inthe fifth. satire of his 
first book, that I have had an irresistible desire to travel as far 
as I could by the same route from Rome to Brindisi. When the 
opportunity came in April 1930 I did not feel myself bound to 
adopt the poet’s methods of locomotion ; I travelled in no canal 
boat, I did not ride on any mule, and, when I had to leave the 
railway for the road, I hired a comfortable F.I.A.T. in preference 
to a raeda. Nor could I conscientiously follow the route exactly 
at every point, but had to content myself once or twice witha 
view from some miles’ distance of points on Horace’s road. 

Horace started with a companion whom he calls Heliodorus; 
it has been suggested that the name was a jesting alteration of his 
real name, Apollodorus. If I followed this example, I could name 
my comrade Hilarodorus (quem versu dicere non est). I will not 
say that he is ‘ by far the most learned of Greeks,’ but, at any 
rate, as he was a candidate for Classical Honour Moderations, he 
read a good deal of Homer on his journey. 

We had seen Ariccia on a day’s excursion from Rome, but we 
sampled no ‘ middling tavern’ in that small town. Our real 
journey began when we set out, from the terminus at Rome, for 
Sesse as the station from which we meant to view Appi Forum. 
Apparently there cannot be a great number of travellers who go 
there, for the porter who took charge of our luggage, after some 
hesitation as to which was the proper sPortello at which to obtain 
our tickets, put us into the wrong train, from which we were 
promptly ousted by its conductor, who with more accurate know- 
ledge directed us to another. From Sesse it was rather more than 
three miles’ walk to the site of Appi Forum ; when we reached it 
we could see no remains except a stone on the road bearing a 
Roman inscription. However, we obtained the proper local 
colour, for a few frogs in the canal croaked for our benefit, though 
it was not an hour when they could be sufficiently vociferous to 
make sleep impossible, and mercifully there were no ‘ plaguy 
mosquitoes’ to second their efforts. Sesse had an animal fait 
going on, and, when we returned, the business of buying and 
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sdlling was concluded, and a noisy throng filled to overflowing 
the restaurant of the station inn, replacing for us the bustling 
seene experienced by Horace when he spent his evening at Appi 
slow train brought us'in an hour and a half to Terracina ; it 
wasalready dark when we drove through the town to the Hotel 
Marina.°‘Soon after: dinner; when we went out for a-stroll, we 
were quickly driven’ back by the first of the storms of rain that 
accompanied us from this point as far as Benevento. A’boisterous 
night followed, and all through the following morning there were 
big'waves dashing against the breakwater of the port, close’ to 
which the hotel stands. It was afternoon before we could go out 
and’see Terracina ; I had been there before, but retained only a 
general impression. The new town lies between the sea and 
high cliffs—Horace says that they gleam afar, and thisis true, for, 
though their general colours are ochre and grey, they look bright 
where the sun falls on the parts that are quarried. It owes its 
chief charm’ to the orange trees, which not only abound in its 
gardens, but are planted along the main street, with sometimes a 
neighbouring wistaria climbing over a wall to give a splash of 
contrasted colour; a most beautiful combination. From the new 
town a short ascent leads to the old town, with its fine cathedral, 
full of delightful things, standing in a piazza which represents the 
old forum: of Anxur.- We climbed much higher to the ruined 
temple’ (not of Jupiter, but, according to the guide-books; of 
| Venus Obsequens) on the top of the hill ; as we climbed we could 
ions, he seé three miles to the north the hill on which was the shrine of 
Feronia; at which Horace performed his ablutions after his voyage 
but we — on the catial. , 
ur real The next day gave us ‘somewhat better weather, and, after 
me, for lunch, the local motor omnibus took us through Fondi to Formia. 
Forum. In Horace’s time travellers had to climb over the hill on which 
who go Ankur stood, but later Romans cut a way for the road through 
thé cliffs that avoids the ascent. In our drive we were able to 
realise the difference between the Italian word vietato and the 
German word verboten. In Prussia people are careful not to do 
what is verbotem for fear of the consequences ; but we were con- 
fronted with two notices; one forbidding smoking and the other 
forbidding convetsation with the conductor: in a short time 
everybody in the omnibus was smoking, and sitting on the bench 
with the chauffeur was a passenger engaged in animated talk with 
him.” Soon after leaving Terracina we crossed the boundary of 
the old Papal States; not without a sense of relief that at any rate 
till’Benevento we should not see the self-laudatory inscriptions of 
the ‘Popes, even though they might ‘be couched in such elegant 
Latin as‘that in the church at Terracina which announces in 
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Tacitean idiom that Pius VI. lapidem posuit misi acerbitas tem 
porum frustrasset.. As far as Fondi the journey was over. level 
country through oranges and lemons ; it looked as though the 
crop of 1930 would be particularly good ; I never remember 

the: trees more heavily laden with fruit. At Fondi we thought 
what gratification would be felt by the self-important. official, 
Aufidius Luscus, who met Horace and his friends, had he known 
that part of the main street of the town would be called Via 
Aufidio:, After Fondi the character of the scenery soon changed 
abruptly. We began to mount through a rocky ravine into a hilly 
country of grey limestone with no other vegetation except, olives, 
that harmonised in colour with their surroundings. Near us 
across the valley we could see a portion of the old substructure 
of the Appian Way, and more was visible in the sinister-looking 
little town of Itri, associated with the fame of the brigand Fra 
Diavolo. ' 

As we entered Formia we had a wonderful view of the beauti- 
ful bay that stretches from Gaeta to the northern promontory of 
the Bay of Naples, but almost at once there'came up a heavy 
storm, and before the omnibus reached, its stopping-place’ the 
whole scene was blotted out from sight. We reached our hotel 
in a deluge. As it rained most of that evening, we were grateful 
on finding that the hotel (the Grand Hotel Formia) was comfort- 
able and commanded a grand view of the sea and coast, whenever 
there was a break in the downpour. The sights of Formia are 
soon exhausted ;. it would take longer to exhaust its smells; it 
has little claim on the traveller’s interest except for its fine position 
and memories. The death of two people in ancient times could be 
called to mind ; at Caieta AEneas lost his nurse, whose memory is 
still perpetuated in the name of Gaeta : the mortality among that 
hero’s nurses in this region was very remarkable, for ancient 
etymologists derived the name of Bate from another of his nurses, 
Boia, and Prochyta from yet another nurse of that name... It was 
at Formie that Cicero was murdered, and a small round tower 
near the railway is still pointed out as his. tomb., We found 
nothing here to perpetuate the: memory of Mamurra, the deca 
Formianus, as Aufidius is commemorated in)Fondi.. 

It rained heavily during the next morning. We had to make 
a slight deviation. from Horace’s route at, this point,. for, my 
motoring map suggested that we could only reach Sinuessa by 
circuitous,and rather indifferent roads. Between it and:us lay the 
Massic mount, once famous for its vines, and we could see where 
the site of the town would have been just beyond the projecting 
spur.. So we went by the train to Sparanise, crossing in the course 
of our.journey the Savo, a very brown, narrow stream, which 
Horace crossed by the Pons Campanus several miles lower down 
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its course. From Sparanise’we took the train'on the main line 
from Rome’to Naples for Capua Vetere, now called’Santa Maria. 
Like Horace, we seemed likely to reach it tempore ; but for some 
inscrutable reason we spent nearly an hour in or near the station 
of modern Capua, which is on the site of ancient Casilinum, and 
we should have reached our destination earlier if we had done the 
last stage on foot. 

” There is little in Capua Vetere to suggest the luxury that 
demoralised Hannibal’s army when it stayed there ; so far as we 
saw it, it seemed to be a mean, poverty-stricken place, and we 
tesisted the appeal of the keeper of the hotel where we hunched 
that we should spend the night there. The coffee ‘alone, which 
was considerably the worst we tasted in Italy, would have been 
enough to make us move elsewhere. One recollection of classical 
Capua came to my mind during the meal, when there entered ‘an 
amazing personage with long crimped hair on which a peaked cap 
uneasily sat ; I thought of Gabinius, whom Cicero describes, with 
his coma calamistrata, as though he had removed the whole street 
of Seplasia from Capua. Our sightseeing’ there was confined to a 


_ visit to the amphitheatre, of which the arena and the subter- 


fanean passages are in some ways better preserved than those of 
the Colosseum. But the allurements of Capua, especially when 
seen in a drizzle, were not sufficiént to make us want to stay more 
than a couple of hours. So we moved on four miles to Caserta. 
Here we found a bit of the eighteenth century amid ‘medieval 
surroundings. At the west of the town stands the great palace of 
the Kings of Naples, and beyond it is 4 large garden or park; laid 
out in the manner of the period with statues, cascades and foun- 
tains, and with ‘ vistas’ carefully made to command views of the 
pyramidal mountains that stand above it. One of these views 
shows Maddelona, the picturesque height with three castles, of 
which I had several times had a rapid but admiring glimpse on 
the railway journey to Naples, and which I'was very glad to look 
at more leisurely. The streets of the town are laid out in the form 
of a Cross with a round piazza full of cafés at the point of inter- 
section. A certain degree of liveliness is given to Caserta by the 
number of military ‘uniforms seen in its streets ; but; as in most 
of the towns of southern Italy, a large proportion of the’ popula- 
tion had ample time for lounging, and nobody ever seemed'to have 
occasion for brisk walking. 

We postponed the sights of Caserta, apart from’ the royal 
gardens, till the next day; but the morning was’so wet that we 
were twice driven back by downpours to our hotel, a place that 
would have been more comfortable if repairs had not ‘been going 
on, and if a larger proportion of the staff had not been almost 
children. We had contemplated putting the last touchés ‘to our 
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packing after lunch, but the meal was too leisurely, and to give 
us time for catching the train a battalion of these juveniles, with- 
out asking us, carried to the station not only our luggage, but 
every loose article in the room, including a matchbox and my 
companion’s cigarette-case, of which toll was taken on the way, 
Our journey was to be through the Caudine Forks to Benevento, 
and I had very great difficulty in persuading the man at the 
ticket office that I really wanted to go that way;° he kept on 
repeating the fact, of which I was fully aware, that there was a 
later train by another route that would bring me to Benevento 
an hour earlier. But at last he realised that he was dealing witha 
perfectly unreasonable man, who was prepared to spend more 
than three hours in travelling to a place which he could have 
reached in little more than an hour. We. changed at Cancello, 
whence we could see a puff of smoke from Vesuvius mingling with 
a ridge of clouds that lay horizontally above it; then by a very 
picturesque journey we went through the Caudine Forks (this 
seems the more probable of the two sites proposed), and passed 
close by the place where Horace spent the night when the two 
clowns bandied abuse at one another. Caudium is now repre- 
sented by Montesarchio, behind which rise such abrupt slopes 
that for the first time I felt that there was something to be said 
for the view that super cauponas may mean that the villa at which 
Horace stayed was further along the road instead of being 
situated above the town. 

At Benevento we spent two nights. There is a good deal to 
see, and the town has a more prosperous appearance than most of 
those which we had visited. The main street, which descends 
from the medieval castle past the cathedral to the bridge over 
the Calore, is flanked with good buildings. The chief monument 
in the town is Trajan’s Arch, which is finer than any of the three 
famous arches in Rome. The cathedral has been too much 
modernised inside, but it retains two splendid ambones, and its 
front, decorated with much carving of the Lombard period, is 
most interesting, having as its crowning glory the great bronze 
doors with scenes from the New Testament, much older than those 
of the baptistery at Florence, and more like those at Pisa and 
Augsburg. 

When Horace stayed at Beneventum his sedulus hospes nearly 
set the inn on fire. There was little opportunity for us to suffer a 
similar catastrophe; the dining-room of the hotel was being 
repaired and we had to go to the station restaurant for all our 
meals (and very excellent they were), and the hot water was cut 
off from our rooms! The sedulousness of our landlord was shown 
in sending back before our arrival all the letters that had been 
forwarded to us, although I had written to the hotel to order beds 
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some days before the letters could have come. When they at 
reached me they bore the inscription “ No longer here.’ 
Some disciple of Einstein must explain. 

For a considerable distance from Benevento the railway would 
béof no use to us ; sol hired a car to take us to Ruvo. The terms 
were not cheap, but at any rate the car was comfortable. The 

chauffeur was accompanied by a depressed-looking urchin, whom 
he employed to mount guard over the car when we lunched or 
visited a building, and who was only roused once to reasonable 
animation when there was a puncture, on which occasion he 
showed the most commendable agility in bringing out the spare 
wheel and unscrewing the nuts. I do not know when he had any 
food ; I never saw him eat, and my only evidence that he had 
any meals was that I was always charged for them in the hotel 
bills and insisted that the chauffeur should pay, as I had not 
bargained for the company of the piccolo. 

There was little chance of forgetting that one was in old 
Samnium in or near Benevento. Banks and company offices 
constantly bore the inscription ‘ di Sannio,’ and it was a frequent 
addition to the designation of villages. The drive of the first day 
was over very hilly country—Horace is quite clear about that— 
and about seven miles from Benevento we caught a distant view 
of mountain country, where ‘ Apulia showed her familiar heights.’ 
Ata village of incredible dirtiness called Grottalambarda we turned 
into side-roads, and after going through picturesque hill scenery 
we wound our way up to Trevico, perched on a very high eleva- 
tion with a most extensive view. As we approached it, we passed 
a great number of oak trees with last year’s leaves on them, such 
as the bough with the leaves upon it which made Horace’s eyes 
water owing to the smoke it caused. Those commentators who 
say that Horace made his journey in autumn because the bough 
in question had leaves on it forget that in March and April many 
trees still retain the leaves of the past year. It was so cold when 
we dismounted for a few minutes at Trevico that we should have 
welcomed a fire even under those conditions. Trevico had little 
to show us, but just outside the village there were remains of 
some ancient building, but we were not near enough to judge its 
date. 

Horace tells us that his next stopping-place was twenty-four 
miles distant, but he could not give us its name because it did not 
scan. I chose as our halting-place Melfi, not because it was just 
about twenty-four miles as the crow flies, but because it was the 
only place in the neighbourhood that had a hotel worthy of men- 
tion in my handbook to the hotels of Italy. Until I took this 
journey I used to say that the unscannable place was either 
Asculum (though Horace was ingenious enough to have made 
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that name scan, had he wanted to) or some place whose ancient 
name is lost to us: after all, we should never have heard of 
Trivicum in the classics but for this one allusion. Now I definitely 
have to adopt the latter alternative. We caught a distant view 
of Ascoli perched on a high hill, and, as Horace says that he and 
his friends bowled along for twenty-four miles to their 

he is hardly likely to have forgotten the steep climb that they 
would have had at the end of the day ; he is careful to mention 
the much more moderate ascent to Anxur. Besides, why should 
travellers to Canusium climb over the ridge on which Asculum is 
set, avoiding the valley of the Aufidus, and only after traversing 
difficult country, descending toit ? I put in no claim for Melfi,as 
it would have taken them up a side valley. The suggestion that 
it was Venusia is doubly unhappy, for it is incredible that the poet 
should have described his native place merely as having an un- 
scannable name, foul water and good bread, and, further, it is off 
the route. But what I did notice was that for almost exactly 
twenty-four miles from Trevico we were going generally down hill 
till we reached the valley of the Ofanto (Aufidus). Somewhere 
near Ponte S. Venere, I believe, stood this oppidulum, whose name 
is for ever lost, and from there it would have been possible to travel 
along the river valley to Canusium. 

After a long morning’s drive we halted for lunch at Lacedonia, 
The name of this unprepossessing village is more generally known 
now, as it was almost entirely destroyed in the disastrous earth- 
quake which took place a few weeks after our visit to those parts, 
and which shattered also a great part of Melfi. Itissad to thinkof 
the possible fate of those who showed us courtesy and attention, 
We stopped for an hour at an unpretending osteria, where: we 
climbed to a large stone-floored room, on a table in which laya 
violin and a. copy of C@sar’s Gallic War. The former certainly, 
the latter probably, belonged to the lad who waited on us, for in 
the intervals of service he picked up the violin and favoured a 
guest who sat at another table with a few notes on the instrument; 
I hope he survived the earthquake and will reach a greater degree 
of proficiency. After lunch we were gradually descending fora 
long time with great views of Ascoli and the country beyond on 
the north, and on the other side the deep valley of the Ofanto, 
This we eventually crossed, and immediately were hung up for 
an interminable time at a level crossing; the Italian railways 
seem to be afraid that a train may suddenly take it into its head 
to. go at an unprecedented speed, and so every precaution has to 
be taken against such a contingency. From here to Melfi;the 
country is better timbered, and, the very end of the drive was 
among the pleasantest and most picturesque parts of the day's 
journey. 
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»@Melfi, of which a great part was soon in ruins, lies in the very 
heart of Horace’s country. It is at the foot of Mount Vulture, the 
scene of an interesting, if fabulous, episode of his childhood’s days. 
A few miles away, but out of sight from Melfi, is his birthplace, 
Venusia ; closer are Acerenza, Banzi and Forenza, which Horace 
knewias the nest of high Acheruntia, the Bantine groves and low- 
Forentum. It is a picturesquely situated city, dominated 
bythe fine Castello Doria, which the earthquake, I see, has sadly 
damaged, The special treasure of Melfi is a fine sarcophagus, in the 
cortile of the Municipio. The-cathedral, like nearly all that we 
yisited in the south, is hopelessly ‘ baroqued,’ and contains an 
episcopal throne, a fantastic composition in the most elaborate 
casino style. Our hostelry enjoyed the euphonious name of 
‘della Bella Panella’; on the whole it was as.good as we had a 
right to expect; at least, unlike our last two hotels, it had no 
workmen in it executing repairs, Its chief drawback was that the 
hotel.servants were constantly invading our room or accosting us 
in the passage to solicit tips for services either rendered or not 
rendered, for some of which it was difficult to see the reason. . One 
boy, who had his fingers constantly to his lips, possibly as a signal 
to keep silence about his extortions, but more probably as an 
invitation to give him cigarettes, demanded and obtained sixty 
centesimi because we were going to have coffee at breakfast the 
next morning; I failed entirely to understand what were the 
intermediate stages in the transaction, Every time that we left 
our room we found seated just outside it the chauffeur’s urchin, 
wearing a countenance of the most unutterable gloom. The 
chauffeur himself was at pains to show us that it would be diffi- 
cult for him to deposit us at Ruvo and get back to Benevento the 
same night, so that it would be necessary for, him to spend a 
second night at Melfi (for which, needless to say, I should have to 
pay). However, I said that we would start the next morning as 
soon as he chose, and, if needs were, he could deposit us at Andria, 
short of Ruvo, whence we could get a train, Then, on reflection, 
he decided that it was not so difficult after all, and would be 
satisfied if we left Melfi at 9 a.m. 
So\at 9 a.m. we started. The first few miles were through 


picturesque country among hills, but after Lavallo we had a flat, 
straight road to Canosa (Canusium). Here we stopped for a short 
time to'see the cathedral, in which San Sabino is buried. A man 
came up to invite us to see the tomb of Boemund, the son of 
Robert Guiscard, which is in a court adjoining the church. We 
agreed to this; whereupon, as service was proceeding in the 
choir; he went up to ore of the church dignitaries and took him 
away from the service to open the door for us, The reverend 
gentleman did the honours of the tomb, and then, when we had 
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seen it, rejoined his brethren in the choir and continued the 
service. 

I should have liked to turn aside six miles to see the battle. 
field of Canne, but time was pressing, and we had to get on to 
Andria and Ruvo. The whole route was. through olive-groves, 
more than I had ever before seen in Italy. Andria, a quite big 
town, did not keep us long. Its'cathedral has suffered terribly 
from baroque incrustation. The sacristan there was especially 
eager that we should see the crypt in which two queens are buried; 
So we descended; furnished with small wisps of taper, like those 
provided for visitors to the catacombs. There they lie, these two 
poor queens ; what remains of their bones is to be seen in two 
open coffins, but nobody knows which is Iolanda and which is 
Isabella of England, and the casual traveller is invited to scru- 
tinise them closely, and drops his candle wax on the relics of those 
two wives of Frederic II., emperor and wonder of the world. 

A few more miles brought us to Ruvo, where we were to part 
company with the car. But before the departure of the chauffeur 
and the piccolo there had to be a meal. Inquiry proved that the 
best place for this was the Ristorante Roma, but it gave no out- 
ward sign, not even the typical bush, of its function, and we had 
to pick up a small boy to guide us. Though too modest to give 
any indication of being a restaurant, it supplied an excellent 
meal, which would have been prolonged, had we not been anxious 
to speed our driver on his way back to Benevento and he anxious 
to set out ; so he and we alike refused further courses. It wasat 
Canusium that Varius sadly took leave of his sorrowing friends; 
at Ruvo we shed no tears at the parting owing to the exorbitant 
demands of the chauffeur ; he insisted, quite untruly, that we had 
covenanted for una, settanta (1 lira 70 centesimi) a kilometre; 
whereas the agreed terms had been una, sessanta (1 lira 60 cente- 
simi). He further said that in his district travellers always paid 
for the petrol. I had also agreed to pay his expenses ; he usually 
had his meals with us, but at Melfi, where he had arranged for his 
own meal, he had a more expensive repast than either of us. But 
apart from the Italian’s love of scoring in a bargain, he was a 
pleasant enough fellow, and he showed great interest in the 
buildings we visited ; he had been up to see the Castello at Melfi 
before breakfast, and he always came with us into every church, 
and entered in a notebook its features of interest. He had 
obviously not been further on the road than Lacedonia, but up 
to that point he had been an efficient guide, and could tell us the 
names of the distant towns and villages that we saw. 

From Ruvo we were taken to Bari by a slow steam tram: 
The way was still through olive-groves, but now they were fre- 
quently interspersed with almond trees, whose vivid green madea 
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beautiful contrast with the silver-grey of the olives... It was in this 
part of the journey that Horace’s weather began to improve, and 
we shared his good fortune in this respect, for we had a hot sun 
and cloudless sky, and when we reached Bari the sea was of the 
orthodox ultramarine hue that one anticipates in Italy and so 
often fails to find. Bari is an attractive town, and was not 
rendered the less so by its contrast with the meaner places that 
we had recently passed through, and the comfort of the Grand 
Hotel d’Oriente was very welcome after the somewhat primitive 
hospitality of the Hotel della Bella Panella. The town is marked 
off into two very clearly defined sections. The old town is built 
on a promontory between the old and new harbours ; it contains 
the castle of Frederic II. and two great churches (the cathedral 
and Saint Nicéla) ; it has a bewildering network of little streets, 
complicated even for an Italian town, but made extremely pleasant 
to the eye by the bright colours with which some of the houses are 
painted. Without the least transition one passes from it to the 
modern town, which is laid out in good rectangular streets after 
the manner of Turin or Mannheim, the best of which is planted 
with an avenueof clipped ilex. Thetwo churches have both suffered 
from the usual baroque treatment, but are being judiciously 
restored, and the old twelfth-century work, with the characteristic 
Apulian architecture, has been stripped of its meretricious cover- 
ings. Would that Melfi, Canosa and Andria could be dealt with 
in the same way! Horace speaks of piscosi mania Bari, and a 
walk past the fish market teaches the wayfarer through the sense 
of smell how applicable the epithet is, and he can be still further 
convinced if he walks along the quay of the old harbour and sees 
a catch of squids and other equally objectionable sea creatures 
being landéd and then beaten flat by small wooden boards. 

Twenty-four hours were all too short a time for Bari, and very 
reluctantly we started by train for the final stage of our journey. 
Once more we travelled through endless olives and almonds, but 
yet a third colour was added by the blue of the Adriatic, from 
which we were never far away. After Monopoli, the whitest town 
I have ever seen, we soon passed near what we knew to be the 
site of Egnatia, but we did not leave the train to visit it, for its 
buildings have long since been destroyed and it has been the 
quarry of the neighbouring cottages. The credulous Apella could 
not any longer have a miracle there to attract his too facile belief ; 
he would have to go back a stage on the journey to Bari, where a 
miraculous fluid, the Manna di San Nicéla, is said to exude on 
occasion from the vault which contains the body of the great 
saint, Nicholas of Myra. 

It was dark when we entered the station of Brindisi, the end, 
aseHorace says, of his long journey and screed. What was the 
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course of his return journey is not recorded. Our own ‘way back 
was by the Lloyd Triestino steamer to Venice, after'a night at the 
Hotel Internazionale, and ‘that hotel’s luggage label on my ‘suit 
case is a reminder of the last thing I saw on my journey, the 
column overlooking the quay, which marks the end of the 
Appian Way, over so much of which Horace and his companions 
had travelled. 

I do not know that I acquired much fresh knowledge of 
Horace’s journey by travelling along the same route. But I was 
fortified in the opinion which I already strongly held, that he 
travelled in the spring and not the autumn. Where he heard 
frogs, I heard them at the same season ; like him, I experienced 
heavy rains ; I was cold at the place where he had a fire, and at 
that very place there were plenty of boughs with last ‘year’s leaves 
on them. TI'¢an only say that, though my views are unchanged, 
my interést is still greater in a work which has always attracted 
readers of Horace. 

A. S. Owen. 





IN PRAISE OF CRABBE 


»o/ Why should we abuse Crabbe! He has never done us any harm; we 
have none of us read him.—Sir WALTER RaLziou, 


GrorGce CRABBE was born in Aldeburgh, in Suffolk, in 1754, the 
éldest of six children. His father, soured by misfortune, was of a 
harsh and tyrannical cast of mind, which increased as he grew 
older, but Crabbe’s mother was of strong personality and good 
understanding, an exceptional woman in every sense of the word. 
After an arduous childhood, Crabbe left school in his fourteenth 
year, and went to a surgeon-farmer at Wickham Brook. Here 
he endured three years’ pseudo-medical drudgery, then left 
Wickham Brook and removed to Woodbridge, where he worked 
under Mr. Page, another surgeon. It was at Woodbridge that 
Crabbe first met. Miss Sarah Elmy, the Mira of the early poems, 
whom at a much later date he married. 

In 1777, after a short period in London, he set up as a surgeon 
in his native place, but, owing to local jealousy and other causes, 
was only moderately successful. In April 1780, feeling that he 
would never succeed as a surgeon, he left for London to embark 
on a literary life, with a box of clothes, a case of surgical instru- 
ments, a collection of poems, and three pounds in cash. Here for 
a year Crabbe suffered much hardship, until at length, on the 
verge of despair, in the spring of 1781, he wrote a letter of appeal 
to Edmund Burke, a letter as celebrated in its way as that written 
by Johnson to Chesterfield, The effects of this letter were im- 
mediate and satisfactory. The instant response to his appeal 
and Burke’s wise kindness changed the whole course of Crabbe’s 
life. He had thought of, entering the Church. By the aid of 
Burke he was enabled to take orders, accepting a curacy at 
Aldeburgh. Later he became chaplain to the Duke of Rutland 
at Belvoir Castle, a situation in which he was not entirely at ease, 
as several remarkable autobiographical passages in. his poems 
show. After periods at Muston and other places Crabbe became 
Vicar of Trowbridge, where he died in 1832, leaving behind him 
a record of eighteen years’ unobtrusive yet faithful service. 

‘Crabbe’s first important poem, The Village, appeared in May 
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1783. The poem, which is in two books, is written with great 
vigour and contains many striking examples of realistic descrip- 
tion of the darker side of rural life. It marked Crabbe off from 
his contemporaries. It established beyond a peradventure the 
arrival of a new poet in English Letters. Taken all in all, The - 
Village is a faithful picture. All his poetic life Crabbe preferred 
the golden mean and sought to avoid ‘ the falsehood of extremes.’ 
At times he is relentless.in his abandonment of romance. In 
The Village especially, Crabbe is a poet of disillusion. Other 
poets had sung of dance and song on the village green, of the 
happy rustics who, after the pleasant labours of the day in green 
places, spent their leisure in idyllic ease or in rural sports. Crabbe 
was to describe the sad reality of their lot, their unrelieved 
monotonous drudgery, the pain and disease which racked their 
bodies, the miserable hovels in which they. lived;. indeed, it 
is not an exaggeration to say that Crabbe’s Village is a satire,on 
much of the bucolic poetry of his century. . 

At bottom Crabbe’s realism springs out of a profound disillu- 
sion with life. Other eighteenth-century poets might. continue 
to live in their rococo palace of artificial conceits. Crabbe would 
tell what he knew of the lives of the poor in tones as vivid.and 
real as those of the peasants of Millet and Van Gogh. 


Go then ! and see them rising with the sun, 


Through a long course of daily toil to run ; 

See them beneath the dog-star’s raging heat, 
When the knees tremble and the temples beat : 
Behold them, leaning on their scythes, look o’er 
The labour past, and toils to come explore : 

See them alternate suns and showers engage, 


And hoard up aches and anguish for their age. . . 


Ye gentle souls, who dream of rural ease, 

Whom the smooth stream and smoother sonnet please ; 
Go! if the peaceful cot your praises share, 

Go look within, and ask if peace be there : 

If peace be his—that drooping weary sire, 

Or theirs, that offspring round their feeble fire ; 

Or hers, that matron pale, whose trembling hand 
Turns on the wretched hearth th’ expiring brand ! 


Crabbe’s work, in this connexion at least, speaks for itself, and 
needs little defence, or special pleading. The modern. mind 
should be able to understand and appreciate Crabbe’s point of 
view in a much more vital way than his own century. . It is not 
the least of his services to poetry to show that Nature.was not 
always kind and placid, that with all her charm and sweetness 
she had terrors too, and since that discovery has, become.one.of 
the most potent factors in our modern intellectual outlook; the 
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discoverer does not deserve to be overlooked or left wholly without 


‘Crabbe did not publish anything between the ages of thirty- 
one’ to fifty-two, although he wrote quantities of verse which he 
afterwards destroyed. In the autumn of 1807, at the age of 
fifty-three, he published Poems. The principal poem in this 
volume was The Parish Register, a long narrative poem in three 

, the first on ‘ Baptisms,’ the second on ‘ Marriages,’ and 
the last on ‘ Burials.’| The Birth of Flattery, The Library; and 
The Newspaper, which appear in the same volume, are frigid in 
diction and of little importance, but Sir Eustace Grey is a powerful 
poem of an original cast, romantic in temper and alien to Crabbe’s 

manner, while The Hall of Justice, also included, has an 
almost Wordsworthian ring. 

The Parish Register is on the same theme Crabbe used as the 
subject-matter of The Village, but painted on a much larger 
canvas. Crabbe begins by repudiating in his introduction the 
genial picture of village life which had been offered by the correct 
pastoral poets of the past and of his own time: 


Vain search for scenes like these, no view appears, 
By sighs unruffled, or unstained by tears ; 

Since vice the world subdued and waters drown’d, 
Auburn and Eden can no more be found. 


Under ‘ Marriages’ appears one of the most successful poems 
Crabbe ever wrote: the story of Phebe Dawson, which was read 
and admired by the dying statesman Charles James Fox during 
the last stages of his painful illness. Here matter and manner 
are perfectly fused, which is not always the case in Crabbe’s 
writings, But The Parish Register is not to be appreciated for 
its striking isolated passages or occasional felicities of diction, 
but for its true and vigorous depiction of village life and manners. 
Its.effects, as so often happens in Crabbe, are cumulative. 

In 1810 appeared The Borough, a description of the town and 
its various inmates and activities, which many good judges have 
held to be Crabbe’s best work. In The Borough Crabbe again 
paints relentlessly the tragedies of human life. He is the stern 
moralist looking on the darker side of human nature and describ- 
ing what he saw. Crabbe never ran away from the bad in human 
nature when he met it, or pretended that it was not there. 
Hence there is a profound sense of reality in his best poetry. 

It is a varied world that passes in review and finds its chronicle 
in the pages of Crabbe. At times his descriptions of Nature have 
the clear fidelity of a Dutch landscape, painted by a master’s 
brush. In the same way his characteristics stamp themselves 
upon the mind and are not forgotten. Because at long last 
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Nature is for Crabbe a reflex for man’s feelings and ‘a 
to his life.’ In The Borough he piles detail on detail in the 
description of the dwellings, and achieves a cumulative effect in 
his pictures by the use of an authentic descriptive power, which 
is, of this kind, rare in our literature. 

The Borough is the work of a poet who preferred, as he said 
himself on one occasion, walking in the streets watching the faces 
of the passers-by to the finest natural scenery. For Crabbeman 
is essential, and Nature only a background. Life, Crabbe seems 
to suggest, is a medley of tortured purposes and cross-currents, 
Happiness comes only, if at all, to those who expect little, who 
are content with a modest return from life. Any other view can 
only lead to disillusion. 

The subject of The Borough is Crabbe’s native place.’ The 
poem is divided into twenty-four letters, written to a correspon- 
dent who had asked the writer to describe the borough ; each 
letter deals with a different topic—sects in religion, law, trades, 
clubs and social meetings, almshouses, prisons, the poor and their 
dwellings, and so forth. Here and there are inserted narratives 
of the lives of certain of the inhabitants—the vicar, a parish clerk, 
a prisoner in the borough gaol, or the story of a fisherman, Peter 
Grimes. These narratives are among the best things Crabbe ever 
wrote, both on account of their workmanship, so much more 
finished than is his custom, and because of the intensity of the 
emotion felt and conveyed. This may be specially studied’in 
the story of Peter Grimes, the haunted fisherman. But it should 
be noted that Peter’s fear brings him to his end ; there is no moral 
reformation in his character—it is fear, not remorse, that works 
powerfully upon him. This is a sign of strength. Crabbe is too 
great a realist, too good an artist, to spoil his story by the intro- 
duction of a happy moral ending. 

Two years after the publication of The Borough appeared 
Tales in Verse. The collection is of varying merit, but the general 
level is high. One or two of the tales exhibit a form of humour 
which had hitherto been alien to the poet’s work. Such are 
The Dumb Orators, The Lover's Journey, and The Frank Courtship. 
Several are narratives of deep and tragic interest, among these 
may be noted The Parting Hour, Edmund Shore, and Resentment. 

The Frank Courtship is the lightest narrative that Crabbe has 
written. It is full of a slightly ironic yet sprightly humour, 
which is all Crabbe’s own. It is a picture of a rigid Puritan father 
who wishes his young and lovely daughter to marry the austere 
son of a neighbouring rich widow. Josiah and Sybil meet at 
length. Then follows a very amusing dialogue in which the 
maiden gets decidedly the better of the exchange, but Sybil has 
really fallen in love with the solid and yet attractive qualities of 
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theaustere Josiah, the match is concluded and all is well. This 
story is delightfully told and finished in diction. It includes 
several very characteristic passages, of which the following is 
one : 
- «|. / thou I find, 

Hast the true tokens of a noble mind : 

But;the world wins thee, Sybil, and thy joys 

Are placed in trifles, fashions, follies, toys ; 

Thou hast sought pleasure in the world around, 

That in thine own pure bosom should be found : 

Did all that world admire thee, praise and love, 

Could it the least of Nature’s pains remove ? 

Could it for errors, follies, sins, atone, 

Or give thee comfort, thoughtful and alone ? 

It has, believe me, maid, no power to charm 

Thy soul from sorrow, or thy flesh from harm : 

Turn then, fair creature, from a world of sin, 

And seek the jewel happiness within. 


The Parting Hour is a narrative which may have suggested the 
theme of Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, but Crabbe’s poem is more 
realistic. Crabbe is not vapid, and, ‘unlike Tennyson, not a 
Romantic-sentimentalist. His poetry in this tale has a move- 
ment and a fidelity which the Victorian poet does not achieve. 

The last work published by Crabbe during his own lifetime 


was Tales of the Hall, which appeared in 1819 in two volumes, 
The poet has grown a little more mellow, a little! less harsh in 
outlook. The moral of his point of view may be summed up in 
the wise words of the poet Juvenal?: 


Orandum est ut sit mens sana en corpore sano, 
Fortem posce animum, mortis terrore carentem, 
Qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
Naturae, qui ferre queat quoscumque labores, 
Nesciat irasci, cupiat nihil .. . 

Sat. X. 356-60. 


Crabbe shares with Wordsworth the power of appealing to 
older readers. It has been said with some measure of truth that 
neither of these poets is usually a favourite with young people; 
I feel sure that mature dislike of Wordsworth, where it is present 


in otherwise cultivated persons, is often due to the compulsory 
teaching of his poetry in youth. Youth's dislike of Crabbe, on 
the other hand, is partly due to his apparently commonplace 
manner, which masks his real strength, whereas youth is attracted 
by surface charm of manner, both in people and poets, and to the 


1 You should pray for a healthy mind dwelling in a healthy body ; ask for a 
fearless heart, free from the fear of death, which will count length of days last 
among the gifts of nature, will be able to bear every kind of toil, knowing not 
anger, nor lusting after anything, 
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fact that it needs maturity to appreciate both his knowledge of 
the human heart and his sombre realistic outlook. 

Familiarity breeds great affection for Crabbe; this is one of 
the outstanding things about his poetry. The permanent delight 
which discerning readers come to find in Crabbe—even readers 
who have been nourished on the great Romantic poets feel it in 
time—is the result of his gradual and patient investigation of 
motive, the development of conscience, and the growth of 
character.. These things are at the root of his charm. Crabbe’s 
poetry is always a criticism of life, and especially of conduct, 
Conduct, as Matthew Arnold said rather pompously, is three- 
fourths of life. The discussion of conduct and its analysis is 
largely the business of the novelist. It is the method of Crabbe 
in his narratives. This is where he joins hands across a century 
with the modern writers of serious prose fiction. Thus Crabbe 
was a pioneer in his poetic realism and hatred of shams, joining 
hands with the moderns in his fine nervous verse describing the 
joys and sorrows of common people. His influence is deeply 
impressed, not only upon the work of one or two of our best 
modern poets, of whom John Masefield is perhaps the chief, but 
also upon much prose fiction written since his time. 

Tales of the Hall, which took Crabbe four years to write, 
consists of a series of narratives loosely strung together and sup- 
posed to be told by two half-brothers and a clergyman friend, 
The brothers have met but once since theirearly youth. George, 
the elder, has made money in trade and retired to a hall in his 
native village, a property which he often looked at with envious 
eyes in his poor boyhood. Now in his old age he is able to make 
the dream of his youth a reality : 


George yet had will and power a place to choose 
Where Hope might sleep and terminate her views, 
He chose his native village, and the hill 

He climb’d a boy had its attraction still ; 

With that small brook beneath, where he would stand, 
And stooping fill the hollow of his hand 

To quench the impatient thirst—then stop awhile 
To see the sun upon the waters smile, 

In that sweet weariness, when long denied, 

We drink and view the fountain that supplied 
The sparkling bliss—and feel, if not express; 

Our perfect ease in that sweet weariness. 


The Hall at Binning ! how he loves the gloom 

That sun-excluding window gives the room ; 

Those broad brown stairs on which he loves to tread : 
Those beams within ; without, that length of lead— 
On which the names of wanton boys appear, 

Who died old men, and left memorials here. 
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_ Richard, the younger brother, has led a more wandering and 
adventurous life. The series of tales, which appeared in two 
yolumes, begins by a description of the meeting of the two 
brothers. This takes up the first two books. Book iii. describes 
the boys at school; book iv. begins the story of Richard, which, 
after an interlude for The Story of Ruth in book v., is concluded 
inbook vi. Then in book vii. the elder brother, George, tells the 
story of his early life and love. These first seven books contain 
much good writing. The versification is smooth and easy, the 
emotion rings true and unforced. Not infrequently it reaches a 
simple but effective eloquence—for instance, in the narration of 
the adventures of Richard, which was greatly admired both in 
youth and age by Newman : 





















It was a fair and mild autumnal sky, 
And earth’s ripe treasures met th’ admiring eye, 
As a rich beauty, when her bloom is lost, 

Appears with more magnificence and cost ; 

The wet and heavy grass, where feet had stray’d, 
Not yet erect, the wanderer’s way betray’d ; 
Showers of the night had swell’d the deep’ning rill, 
The morning breeze had urged the quick’ning mill ; 
Assembled rooks had wing’d their sea-ward flight, 
By the same passage to return at night, 

While proudly o’er them hung the steady kite, 
Then turned him back, and left the noisy throng, 
Nor deign’d to know them as he sailed along. 
Long yellow leaves, from oziers, strew’d around, 
Choked the small stream, and hush’d the feeble sound ; 
While the dead foliage dropt from loftier trees 

Our Squire beheld not with his wonted ease, 

But to his own reflections made reply, 

And said aloud, ‘ Yes! doubtless we must die ’ ; 

‘ We must: ’ said Richard, ‘ and we would not live 
To feel what dotage and decay will give ; 

But yet we taste whatever we behold,: 

The morn is lovely, though the air is cold ; 

There is delicious quiet in this scene, 

At once so rich, so varied, so serene ; 

Sounds too delight us, each discordant tone 

Thus mingled please, that fail to please alone! 
This hollow wind, this rustling of the brook, 

The farmyard noise, the woodman at yon oak— 
See, the axe falls !—now listen to the stroke ! 

That gun itself, that murders all this peace, 

Adds to the charm, because it soon must cease.’ 































In Tales of the Hall Crabbe has lost to a great extent his 
eighteenth-century manner. The most successful of the series 
of tales that follows the adventures of Richard (apart from the 
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moving story of Ruth, related during the recital of the adventures 
of Richard) are Delay has Danger and Smugglers and Poachers, 

The first of these contains what some critics have‘ thought 
Crabbe’s finest passage : 


Early he rose and looked with many. a sigh 

On the red light that fill’d the eastern sky ; 

Oft had he stood before, alert and gay, 

To hail the glories of the new-born day : 

But now dejected, languid, listless, low, 

He saw the wind upon the water blow, 

And the cold stream curl’d onward as the gale 
From the pine-hill blew harshly down the dale; 
On the right side the youth.a wood survey’d, 
With all its dark intensity of shade ; 

Where the rough wind alone was heard. to move 
In this, the pause of nature and of love, 

When now the young are rear’d, and when the old, 
Lost to the tie, grow negligent and cold— 

Far to the left he saw the huts of men, 
Half hid in mist, that hung upon the fen ; 
Before him swallows, gathering for the sea, 

Took their short flights, and twitter’d on the lea ; 
And near the bean-sheaf stood, the harvest done, 
And slowly blacken’d in the sickly sun ; 

All these were sad in nature, or they took 
Sadness from him, the likeness of his look, 


This fine descriptive passage was especially praised by Tenny- 
son and much loved by Fitzgerald. 

Smugglers and Poachers, which is the last story in the second 
volume, is a narrative the incidents of which are based on a story 
told to Crabbe at Hampstead by Sir Samuel Romilly, a few weeks 
before his tragic death. The whole of the conclusion of the narra- 
tive is as fine as anything of its kind in English verse and much 
better than the modern imitators of Crabbe’s method. The 
reader follows the dénouement of the unfortunate fate of the two 
brothers and Rachel, lover of the one and wife of the other, with 
breathless interest. I hope I may be allowed the indulgence of 
quoting one more passage : 


*Twas past the dead of night, when every sound 

That nature mingles might be heard around ; 

But none from man—man’s feeble voice was hush’d 
Where river's swelling roar’d, and woods were crush’d : 
Hurried by these, the wife could sit no miore, 

But must the terrors of the night explore. 

Softly she left her door, her garden gate, 

And seem’d as then committed to her fate ; 

To every horrid thought and doubt a prey, 

She hurried on, already lost her way ; 
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Oft-as she glided on in that'sad night, 
She stopp’d to listen, and she look’d for light, 

An hour she wander’d, and was still to learn 

Aught of her husband’s safety or return ; 

As sudden break of heavy clouds could show 

A place she knew not, but she strove to know : 

Still further on she crept with trembling feet, 

With hope a friend, with fear a foe to meet ; 

And there was something fearful in the sight, 

And in the sound of what appear’d to-night, 

For now of night and nervous terror bred 

Arose a strong and superstitious dread ; 

She heard strange noises, and the shapes she saw— 
Of fancied beings bound her soul in awe. ' 
The moon was. risen,and she sometimes shone 
Through thick white clouds, that flew tumultuous on, 
Passing beneath her with an eagle's speed, 

That her soft light imprison’d and then freed ; 

The fitful glimmering through the hedgerow green 
Gave a strange beauty to the changing scene ; 

And roaring winds and rushing waters lent 
Their mingled voice that to the spirit went. 


Crabbe died in 1832. Two years later appeared: his. Life 
and Letters in eight volumes, carefully edited with notes and 
an admirable biographical sketch in the first volume, by his:son, 

Among the poet’s manuscripts a collection of tales, partly 
prepared for the press, was found, and included by the editor in 
the 1834 edition under the title Posthumous Tales. It is difficult 
tournderstand the remark of Canon Ainger in his rather inadequate 
study of Crabbe that the publication of these tales “has certainly 
not added to Crabbe’s reputation.’ For there are at least four 
narratives—Rachel, The Farewell and Return, The Ancient 
Mansion, and The Boat-Race—that are the equal of anything of 
the kind in Crabbe’s work elsewhere. 

This is recognised by at least one critic, T. E. Kebbel, who, 
in his able Life of Crabbe, remarks on page 133: 


The Posthumous Tales contain much, that all the admirers of Crabbe 
will read with pleasure. | In the Boat-Race, a story of wreck and sudden 
death; he is still the master of all that raises horror, anguish, and despair. 
The very pretty tale of The Ancient Mansion is full of a melancholy 

thos. 


Crabbe’s personal character is clear and plain. It may be 
studied with the greatest ease in his letters and the fragments 
of his diaries which remain. It is sketched with loving care in 
the memoir by his son. His character, like his verse, was simple 
and sincere from the cradle to the grave. With Carlyle he held 
that ‘our main business is not to see that which lies dimly at a 
Vor. CK—No. 656 KK 
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distance but to do what lies clearly at hand.’ There is a delightful 
passage in the Life where Crabbe’s son describes his home life : 


The summer evenings especially, at this place, dwell on my memory 
like a delightful dream. When we had finished our lessons, if we did not 
adjourn with my father to the garden to work in our own plats, we generally 
took a family walk through the green lanes round Glenham ; where, at 
every turn, stands a cottage or a farm, and not collected into a street, as 
in some parts of the kingdom, leaving the land naked and forlorn. Along 
these we wandered sometimes till the moon had risen, my mother leading a 
favourite little niece who lived with us, my father reading some novel 
aloud, while my brother and I caught moths or other insects to add to his 
collection. . . . When it was too dark to see, he would take a battledore 
and join us in the pursuit of the moths, or carry his little favourite if she 
were tired, and so we proceeded homeward. .. . 

Always visibly happy in the presence of others, especially of children, 
our father entered into all our pleasures, and soothed and cheered us in all 
our little griefs with such overflowing tenderness, that it was no wonder 
we almost worshipped him. 

My first recollection of him is of his carrying me up to his private room 
for prayers, in the summer evenings, about sunset, and rewarding my 
silence and attention afterwards with a view of the flower garden through 
his prism. . . . In the eye of memory I can still see him as he was at that 
period of his life—his fatherly countenance, unmixed with any of the less 
lovable expressions that, in too many faces, obscure that character—but 
pre-eminently fatherly; conveying the idea of kindness, intellect and 
purity ; his manner grave, manly and cheerful, in unison with his high 
open forehead: his very attitudes, whether as he sat absorbed in the 
arrangement of his minerals, shells and insects—or as he laboured in his 
garden until his naturally pale complexion acquired a tinge of fresh 
healthy red; or as, coming lightly towards us with some unexpected 
present, his smile of indescribable benevolence spoke exultation in the 
foretaste of our raptures. 


Crabbe was to some extent a child of his century, as shown by 
his lifelong devotion to the heroic couplet. It is easy to mock at 
his verse, which is at times pedestrian. But the likeness to the 
other writers of his century was merely superficial. At bottom 
and in temper he was a modern. His poems are as a whole in 
narrative form, partly satirical and partly pathetic, of the lives 
of working and lower middle-class people. His method of working 
was largely analytical. Mr. George Saintsbury has remarked with 
truth that ‘ Crabbe, our chief realistic poet, has an astonishing 
likeness to the chief prose realist of France, Gustave Flaubert.’ 

Yet from another point of view Crabbe was not out of place 
in the eighteenth century. His work is of such extreme value 
because his was a modern mind set in an artificial age : an acute 
investigating mind, constantly taking notes, observing contem- 
porary life and laying up stores of knowledge for use later on in 
his poems. This attitude towards life is seen in another medium 
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at its best in the realistic art of Hogarth, who was to painting 
what. Crabbe is to poetry; and Hogarth is no second-rate 
inter. 

Crabbe’s poetry at its best, and for that matter at its worst, 
is far more literal than the prose fiction of his realist immediate 

rs or his contemporaries. In this connexion one may 
compare the complicated plots of the novelists with the simple 
straightforward narratives of Crabbe. 

Amid the tinkling cymbals and false sentiment of the pseudo- 
pastoral poets Crabbe struck a clear fresh note, stern at times, 
like the ringing of iron on stone, but often limpid and delightful 
like the music of water over woodland pebbles. It must be 
remembered that Crabbe wrote in rhymed iambic metre, a 
dangerous medium for any poet, because it lends itself with ease 
to the facile treatment of any subject, however trivial or foolish. 
But in the hands of Crabbe this facile and dangerous thing 
became a potent and efficient instrument for his use. 

Crabbe is seldom, if ever, thrilled, as the great lyric poet is 
thrilled, by the remembrance of past joys or griefs, but wishes 
to describe the world around him. His muse is coloured, some- 
times over-coloured, by the desolate atmosphere of his native 
landscape. He possessed strength, but not breadth. He is a 
close observer of men and manners ; a'naturalist rather than an 
artist. His method is really akin to that of a man of science, 
and as such he has a scientific love of truth and fidelity of obser- 
vation. His poetry springs out of no inner necessity, no passion 
of the soul. Unlike many English poets, he lacks a musical ear. 
His ear indeed is often harsh and remains oblivious to the finer 
shades and nuances of expression. His power of self-criticism is 
sometimes at fault, and this in a poet of Crabbe’s temperament 
is at once a strength and a weakness. 

Crabbe’s real strength lay all the time in the region of psycho- 
logy—the description and discussion of character in its reactions 
to other characters and to environment. He has little use for 
what may be called the high lights of poetry. His tints are 
subdued to the colour of the materials he worksin. His method 
has very great advantages mixed up with one or two serious 
disadvantages. In the first place, Crabbe’s apparent uncon- 
sciousness of his occasional descents into bathos enables him 
to deal with difficult subjects and situations in a perfectly 
straightforward and unemotional way, whereas these situations 
handled by other poets, of a romantic temper, would result in 
chaos 


Surely it is not too high a price to pay a few inane common- 
place lines in Crabbe in exchange for the great bulk of sound 
work. As a whole, as a result of Crabbe’s absence of self-con- 
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sciousness, the reader feels a general impression of » powerful 
realism. \Crabbe’s critics and the satirists, for whom Crabbe 
is easy prey, have been more than a little unfair to him:in this 
connexion. Moreover, Crabbe, by and large, is a very even poet, 
and this adds to his attractiveness—an attraction not felt at all 
times when reading such a poet:as Shelley, too often pinnacled 
dim in the intense inane. 

Mr. Saintsbury, in an essay written many years ago, made 
this a point of criticism against Crabbe’s poetry, echoing William 
Hazlitt before him, that 


as far as mere treatment, the fault of Crabbe is that he is pictorial rather 
than poetic, and photographic rather than pictorial. He sees his subject 
steadily and even in a way he sees it whole ; but he does not see it in the 
poetical way. You are bound in the shallows and the miseries of the 
individual ; never do you reach the large freedom of the poet who looks 
at the universal... . 


The reply to this searching and on the surface plausible 
indictment is that it is precisely this way of looking at things and 
at life generally that makes Crabbe’s poetry so refreshing and so 
powerful. Because he does mot lose in the contemplation of the 
universal a large-hearted sympathy and understanding of the 
personal and individual, his. work occupies a special niche of its 


own in, English poetry, and he moves in a fascinating but real 
world of his:own. 

Mr. Saintsbury in the same essay also reproaches Crabbe for 
his lack of music : 


* There is no wing in Crabbe, there is no transport, because I hold (and 
this is where I go beyond Hazlitt) there is no music.’ 


Musical tastes differ. Crabbe is no nightingale, and: his 
greatest admirers would not claim that he is. But when even the 
nightingale ‘ says jug jug to dirty ears,’ is it not possible that the 
music of Crabbe may be sometimes lost in the confusion of common 
tongues? To be sure, again and again in his poetry may be heard 
the notes of a true melody. Few who are really conversant with 
it would be found to deny this. Moreover, there is a ‘ transport’ 
to be found in Crabbe that is more surely based upon intense 
feeling than the febrile ‘transports’ of a Swinburne or a 
Thompson. The music of a loved poet sounds, sweetly in the 
mind of his.lover. It is.as difficult for such a one to believe that 
for the casual reader there may be no music as for an ardent 
young man in love to realise that to the world outside his paradise 
his divinity may appear plain and fat. 

Examples of music in Crabbe may be easily found. . There’is 
‘transport,’ and music too, in Lady Barbara: Or, The Ghost, 
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when the lover avows his love for the widow, so much older than 
himself : 


OQ !. tell me not of years,—can she be old ? 
Those eyes, those lips, can man unmoved behold ? 

Has time that bosom chill’d ? are cheeks so rosy cold ? 
No, she is young, or I her love t’engage— 

Will grow discreet, and that will seem like age ; 

But speak it not: Death’s equalizing arm 

Levels not surer than Love’s stronger charm, 

That bids all inequalities be gone, 

That laughs at rank, that mocks comparison, 

There is not young or'old if Love decrees, 

He levels orders, he confounds degrees, 

There is not fair, or dark, or short, or tall, 

Or grave or sprightly—Love reduces all ; 

From each abundant good a portion takes, 

And for each want a compensation makes ; 

Then tell me not of years—Love, power divine, 

Takes, as he will from hers and gives to mine. 


Let it be admitted that there is in Crabbe little of enchantment 
or.of lines that thrill the heart, such as one finds in abundance in 
Coleridge, Keats and Shelley, and: not seldom in Wordsworth. 
Or little of glamour such as one meets at every turn in the sonnets 
of Shakespeare. But while there are no lines of audacious beauty, 
no glamorous language, verbal dexterities, or quaint conceits in 
the manner of the older poets, there are other qualities which 
compensate for their absence. There is enough and to spare of 
that. authentic descriptive, power and gift of close and loving 
observation which makes a lasting impression on the mind of the 
reader. And all the time in the poetry of Crabbe, which is often 
so harsh, so rugged, and occasionally so banal, there is the 
indication of a warm human heart that feels for and with its kind. 

But it should also be remembered that although the general 
cast of Crabbe’s mind was sombre and relentless in outlook, 


much of his work bears evidence of a charming and delightful 
humour. At times he might almost be said to be a sort of Jane 


Austen in verse; and Jane Austen herself remarked that she 
might have married him. And there is something of spring and 
more of calm in his poetry than is generally recognised. No 


consideration of his achievement would be worth while which 


ignored this side of his nature. 
») Strange has been the fate of this original yet almost forgotten 
poet. A popular writer in his own day, adored and praised, then 
and since, by such fine judges as Scott, Byron, Jeffrey, Newman, 
Fitzgerald, Tennyson and Hardy, Crabbe sank into unmerited 
neglect, as the stars of the Romantic revival rose into favour. 
He had begun to write just before the beginning of this revival in 
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romantic poetry, which, so beneficent in many ways, yet had an 
unfair reaction for a time on the reputations of the really great 
eighteenth-century poets—a reaction which in the case of Crabbe 
has not yet ceased to operate. He continued to write when the 
current of the time was against him, when the fashion had turned 
from his method. A generation arose that knew not Joseph. 
Idols began to be worshipped that were alien from the shrine of 
the stern old moralist. 

The naturalistic poet was neglected and almost forgotten, or, 
if remembered at all, dismissed with a sneer as some ‘ Pope in 
worsted stockings,’ who contented himself with low and disgusting 
representations of village life. It is a hard thing to say, but not 
unjust in the circumstances, that several of Crabbe’s hostile critics 
read as if they had not studied his poetry with any deep attention. 
Hazlitt is an outstanding example in his The Spirit of the Age, in 
which he says that he has read the Tales and that ‘ they turn, one 
and all, upon the same sort of teazing, helpless, mechanical, 
unimaginative distress.’ An opinion which is so unreasonable 
and so wide of the mark that it can be explained by no other 
supposition than that so acute a critic as Hazlitt usually shows 
himself to be, in this case has not read his author with any great 
care. It is probable that the great weight of Hazlitt’s name has 
unduly affected the appreciation of the poet. 

The often quoted lines of Byron, ‘ Nature’s sternest painter 
and her best,’ have done Crabbe no good service. Crabbe is a 
fine and scrupulously accurate poet of Nature, but he is so much 
more than that. He is seldom a poet of spring and sunshine, 
but stern almost to the point of austerity. Yet the true appre- 
ciation of his poetry is not founded entirely on his work in this 
Nature genre, but upon a careful view of his profound knowledge 
of human character and his mastery and understanding of the 
tragi-comedy of life in a wide sense. 

Appreciated by a large circle of readers in his own generation, 
it is to be regretted that, outside a few enthusiastic and loyal 
admirers, he is not justly valued to-day. Not Wordsworth 
himself can bring to us in so vital a way the very smell of the 
earth, the magic of the wild heath, or the mysterious noises of 
the wood and the eternal music of the sea as Crabbe succeeds in 
doing over and over again. Those readers are to be pitied who 
have not yet felt the power and the appeal of so great a poet— 
one who above all other poets of our tongue knew human nature 
and put down on his page in an unforgettable way the results of 
an observant and richly endowed mind. 


SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 
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LIGHT IN DARKNESS 


OnE autumn evening it so chanced that I was fishing pollack with 
some lobster fishermen around a lonely reef set far into the Minch 
between Skye and Harris. The day had been one of unusual 
beauty, and as the last of the sunset waned and the sea lay pale 
in the dusk the stars one by one shone dimly through the light 
cloud canopy that hung above the Minch. It was night when we 
finished our fishing, hauled aboard the last copper-coloured lythe, 
and hoisted our small brown sail. A full five miles distant lay our 
destination—Duntulm, in Skye. The hills of Skye rose black 
against the horizon, but upon the sea where we sailed darkness 
- did not rest, for in fine weather from dusk to dawn twilight 
broods upon the ocean. Through this mysterious twilight we 
sailed; the water lapping softly against our bows, the lights of 
passing ships showing golden as setting planets around us. In the 
eastern sky Trodday light was green ; Scalpay showed its powerful 
beams across the sleeping Minch. 

All of a sudden a bright, glowing light appeared on the north- 
eastern horizon. Swiftly it seemed to approach us. One of my 
companions cried out that a steamer was upon us. Barely had he 
spoken when it seemed to us that the vessel had taken fire, and 
in suspense we watched. A few seconds we remained in doubt, 
then slowly—so slowly that she seemed scarce to move—the 
waning moon climbed from the sea. There was a warm, glowing 
nimbus about her orange disk. Minutes passed, and at last she 
had shaken herself free of the waters. Now the moon was unmis- 
takable ; she had already cast a pathway of subdued light upon 
the ocean. The breeze dropped light. Idly the sail hung. We 
took to the oars. At each stroke pale fires were kindled in the 
sea. Globules of glowing light drifted away astern as the phos- 
phorescent plankton signalled with tiny rays to the stars. Thus 
in our passage across the Minch we were cheered by the lights of 
the land, of the heavens, and of the ocean herself. 

To us the moon is the greatest of the lights that rule the night. 
She may be pale and cold ; at times she may appear to be warm 
—to have retained some heat from the sun, of whom in olden 
times she was a part. A few nights ago I looked out upon the sea 
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after midnight. The rain clouds of the evening had drifted south 
before the wind, and high in the heavens rode the Hunter’s moon, 
Where she shone upon a granite-covered height near me the hill 
was bathed in a flood of warm light—a light that the last of the 
sunset might well have cast upon it. 

The moon is the more mysterious, since she is seen in dark- 
ness. The sun greets us each day, and is looked upon by most 
people as a pleasant companion for their holidays. We might 
exist were the moon no longer in the heavens, but upon the light 
of the sun, who fifty millions of years ago had his birth from a 
spiral nebula, we on earth are dependent for our very being. We 
are not perhaps sufficiently grateful for that great ball of fire 
which gave birth to our planet, and which each morning climbs 
pulsating above the horizon to warm and cheer the earth and all 
its creatures. The beauty of sunflood on land and on sea is 
supreme. It is seen at sunrise, in noontide warmth, at sunset 
when the west is aflame. In winter the sun’s light is more beau- 
tiful than at midsummer, for then the sun, even at noon, is low 
in the heavens, and his rays are mellowed by the atmosphere 
through which they pass. ) 


The play of light and darkness, of sun and shade, upon a 
mountain is always inspiring, especially if that mountain be near 
the sea. One winter’s morning I stood on one of the knife-like 
ridges of the Cuillin of Skye. During the climb a keen north wind 
had crept about the lonely Fionn Choire where no voice of bird 
was heard. The upper reaches of the hill were lightly snow- 
bound. Each rock was the resting-place of delicate fog crystals, 
formed when icy mist crossed the range on the breath of the 
polar breeze. From the ridge of Bruach na Frithe one looked 
upon all the Cuillin. A dark company of peaks rose in crowded 
grandeur to the dappled sky. A white snow shower, herded on 
the north wind, hid the glen beneath, and as it approached the 
hill the wind increased, and little whirlwinds of snow rotated 
coldly above the icy ledges. A great cloud came with the shower. 
Dark brown and menacing, it glided in upon the Cuillin. Nowit 
was shrouding the Inaccessible Pinnacle of Sgurr Dearg, which 
rose needle-like against the sky; now it had reached the airy 
spire of Sgurr Alasdair, and floated around it. Here the mist 
lifted awhile, then dropped lower and more densely upon the hill. 
Through a narrow gap amid the high tops of the Cuillin the Atlantic 
gleamed as a molten bar. A thin grey cloud now drifted in upon 
me. Darkness had succeeded the light; a curtain had been 
drawn across the hill. It was a mysterious world where I now 
stood, and the view was restricted to a few yards. Flurries of hail 
were borne on the cloud. They dropped noiselessly on the white 
ground. The wind lessened. The mists streamed by in an unend- 
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iig Company. Had I stood upon some polar peak I had been no 
nore alone. Then the curtain was drawn aside. Where had been 


impenetrable cloud was now revealed a land of hills and glens, 


with the blue smiling ocean beyond. The cone of Sgurr nan 
Gillean’ was smoking as the laggard rearguard of the clouds rose 
from it. On the southern Cuillin the mist remained, but the lower 
slopes of the hills were now extraordinarily clear, and of a blue so 
intense that it almost merged into black. Then the cloud drifted 
away from Sgurr Alasdair, from Sgurr na Banachdich, from 
Sgurr Dearg, and showed a glowing sea from which distant isles 
tose. Southward Coll and Tiree formed the horizon. The hills 
of Mull were blue. From Lewis to Barra Head the Long Island 
lay beneath the winter’s sky and, close on 100 miles to the west, 
St. Kilda rose on the horizon with the blue haze of great distance 
upon it, The wind had died away. In the clear sunlight there 
was pleasant warmth where I stood, more than 3000 feet above 
the Atlantic. And when, late that afternoon, I was on lower 
ground and had passed below the snow level, the sky was cloud- 
less and the sun shone with warmth on the faded heather bloom 
and the golden hill grasses. The hills were sharp-cut, and the 
setting sun caught their snowy spires and lighted cold fires 


upon them, until the full moon rose and shone with warm glow 
upon hill crest and sleeping glen, and upon the ocean which never 


In the Western Isles the sunsets are so beautiful that the 
mind becomes tuned to a nightly pageant of grandeur. One 
evening in late summer I recall when hill and sea were held beneath 
a spell of fairy beauty for a few immortal minutes. The heavens 
that evening were overspread by a uniform pall of cloud from 
east to west, from north to south. Only on the western horizon 
was the sky clear. A few minutes before he set behind the bens 
of Harris the sun reached that clear and narrow space, and his 
rays, shining with a mysterious lemon-coloured light, transformed 
the sombre land and the grey ocean. It was as if a curtain had 
been drawn aside and the spirit world of Nature lay outspread to 
mortal gaze. The green grassy slopes that climbed from the sea 
were green no longer, but of burnished gold. The dark rocks 
were afire. Across the Minch a flame of light passed swiftly, and 
the ocean at once was aglow. There was no wind stirring on the 
shore ; no air to ruffle the plains of the sea; no breeze to herd 
the clouds on their journey from horizon to horizon. All Nature 
was at rest, and, as it were, breathless at the exceeding beauty of 
the scene. In the track of the sun, where he had laid down a 
burning pathway on the ocean’s surface, two drifters rode idly 
at their nets, rolling slightly on the gentle swell. Their nets were 
being lifted, and it could be seen that they held innumerable 
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silvery herring which gleamed and glistened.. Then the sun set 
behind Beinn Rodil, and at his setting land and ocean sank to 
rest, as though weary of all that glory. 

Is it to be wondered that the Celtic dreamer of olden times, 
living as he did in,a country where the inner spirit of Nature is 
never far removed from him, should have sighted on the verge of 
ocean the Isles of the Spirit ?. Tir nan Og (the Land of Youth) is 
the name of the greater isle ; Eilean Uaine (the Green Isle) is the 
name of the lesser. The following curious tale was told me by a 
very old man, an accomplished sgeulaiche in the Isle of Skye.. A 
sailing-ship from Erin was on the Atlantic west of Barra, when a 
pall of mist drifted up and enveloped her. Through fog the vessel 
groped her way blindly, hour after hour. There was no sound of 
wind and sea. The rigging dripped moisture. No life was visible 
save when a pearly grey fulmar petrel glided ghostly past on long 
stiff wings, and in a moment was gone. At last an eddy wind 
shook the fog, and those on board the vessel.saw an uncharted 
island ahead of them. Boats put off from the isle. They asked 
the crew of the ship what cargo they were carrying, and the 
crew answered that they had herrings for a cargo. The islesmen 
offered to buy some, but the canny skipper, mistrustful of his 
strange visitors, asked them how much they were prepared to 
pay. When they offered him from {2 to £3 the barrel he agreed 
to sell them some of his cargo. When it was time for the ship 
to be leaving there came on board the vessel six men. They 
wore clean white aprons. They began to clean the anchor chain 
with care. The crew of the vessel asked. the men why they 
were cleaning the chain. ‘ Because,’ they made answer, ‘if 
one single grain of sand from the Green Island were taken 
away our island would no longer be able to disappear.’ (Here 
is an old tale of the early Celts with a blend of the mortal 
and the immortal in it—a blending of the material and the 
spiritual which perhaps symbolises a deep truth.) Through 
darkness into the light the ship and her crew made their way, 
and beyond the fog of mortal sense they viewed the land of the 
spirit. So that the parable should not be over the heads of simple 
folk, the first tellers of the tale brought in the delightful touch of 
the buying and selling of the herring, and, partly no doubt because 
of this, the story has been handed down from generation to 
generation. 

Of a starlit night in winter—as the Gaelic saying has it, 
‘ Oidche runagach, reulagach, gu’n turadh, gu’n ghaoith, gu'n 
uisge ’ (‘ A bright night of stars, neither dry, nor windy, nor wet ’) 
—the sky is full of light that is arriving at our earth from stars 
and planets through the darkness of space. The planets, being 
nearer to us, appear to be greater than the stars and to shine 
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more brightly. The ruddy light of Mars, which may be the home 
of beings having affinity with ourselves, falls warmly upon land 
and'sea. These rays reach us from a world of cold and tenuous 
air. Youthful Venus, abounding in water, may upon occasion 
burn brightly enough to cast a shadow. But even Neptune, our 
most distant planet, is but a stone’s throw from us compared with 
those immense suns—Betelgueux, who could contain our: own 
sun 28,000,000 times, or Mira of the Whale, with a diameter of 
150,000,000 miles—who sing so tremendous a song as they hurl 
themselves exulting through the infinite depths of space. How 
lordly do they ride upon their appointed courses—Sirius of the 
violet light, Arcturus, red Antares of vast size ! 

I recall a winter’s evening of intense frost when I was walking 
beneath the scintillating stars up a lonely glen with ancient pines 
and a river that was almost silenced by the frost. The heavens 
that night appeared unusually full of light. In the south-eastern 
heavens Sirius twinkled as coldly as a snow diamond ; the North 
Star flashed his message to mariners upon a windless sea ; the 
Pleiades shone down upon the dark pines and the snowy hills that 
guarded the glen. There is a Gaelic saying concerning the six 
brightest stars of the Pleiades that they are ‘ Nighean Righ 
Meangan, ’sa gille, ’sa cu, ’sa triur leannan.’ (‘the daughter 
of King Meangan, her man servant, her dog, and her three 
lovers.’) 

None of the stars appear comparable with our own sun in the 
light they give, yet astronomers have calculated that certain 
remote stars have a luminosity no less than 10,000 times greater 
than our sun. These great suns are distant indeed. Light travels 
at a speed of 186,000 miles a second. How incredibly distant 
must a star be which is distant from the earth 100,000,000 light- 
years. 
Our planet is bombarded ceaselessly by cosmic rays from these 
stars, and from still more distant spiral nebule. She is not alone 
in space, but is in direct and intimate communion with the 
universe of which she is an integral part. The tides of spiritual 
advancement which periodically surge over mankind may have 
their source far beyond the confines of our globe. The Milky 
Way, that innumerable army of suns which floats on the bound- 
less sea of ether, is so vast that it is greater than our earth to the 
extent that the earth is greater than one single atom. The mind 
of man is unable to grasp the immensity of the universe, where, 
in the atom as in the greatest of all the stars, the same law and 
order prevails. 

To our limited senses it is a relief to pass from the cold light 
of the stars to the lesser beacons, fashioned by human hands, 
which light the darkness of our seas. There is power and warmth 
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in these guiding beacons where men lead lonely lives tending the 
steady flame that means the very life’s breath to those who go 
down to the sea in ships. The lighthouse-keepers are a fine body 
of men, deserving of our admiration. They are silent, and we 
hear too little of their hardships and of their lonely vigils. Picture 
the life of a lighthouse-keeper upon some far-flung Atlantic 
skerry. There is none more lonely than Dubh Hirteach (the 
black, deadly one), that in clear weather is seen on the southern 
horizon from Iona’s sacred hill. Even on a fine summer’s day a 
landing is rarely possible on Dubh Hirteach, and the relief keeper 
is swung in a derrick from the lighthouse steamer to the rock 
while his comrade, due for a spell of shore leave, is taken off in 
the same way. Visualise that lonely crew in dark times of winter, 
when day after day, week after week, mountainous seas roll. in, 
to throw their spray high above the lighthouse tower. One huge 
sea, a number of years ago, actually smashed the glass of the 
lantern light. Weeks may pass without a relief. Months may 
drag wearily by, and still the men are held prisoners, for even 
the daring skipper of the steamship Hesperus cannot approach 
the rock in such heavy weather. Anxiously the men scan the 
horizon. Their water supply is running low ; they are weary of 
the roar of the surf and the rush of the gale. Then at last one 
morning the wind veers north, and they see, away beyond the 
shore station of Erraid, the cone of Ben More rise snow-clad from 
the steel-blue of the sky. Now the men have hope that the term 
of their imprisonment is nearing its close, for the north wind lays 
its icy breath upon the fierce swell so that the ocean is soothed, 
and the relief ship, pitching and rolling in the subsiding seas, 
steers south from her anchorage in the Sound of Iona to carry 
food, water, and news of home to weary men. 

From where I write in northern Skye my friend of the sea is 
the lighthouse of Eilean Glas upon Scalpay of Harris. Each 
evening at sunset its orange beams greet me. As I now look sea- 
ward a northerly gale urges white-maned waves southward 
through the tidal streams that flow always in the Minch. Like 
the peaks of some arctic land rise the hills of Harris, white! to 
the tide. Above the green waterways fly the clan of the barnacle 
geese. Curlews and rock-pigeons search for food beside the shore, 
and a pair of grey crows are playing pranks upon a collie pup, 
who believes if he runs very fast he may catch at least one of the 
rascals. At four o’clock this afternoon the three stabs of light 
from Eilean Glas will fall upon the wintry ocean and the snow- 
covered lands of Skye across the Minch. They will guide/the 
small mail boat on her reeling course. They will guide the Fleet- 
wood trawler as she steams south to her home port. They will 
guide tramp steamers that ply from the Clyde to Scandinavia, 
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and. ships that sail north-about to eastern ports through the 
dreaded waters of the Pentland Firth. 

»» North-west of Harris is perhaps the most lonely lighthouse of 
them all, It stands,on the Flannans, or Seven Hunters, 35 miles 
west of Lewis, and here, not so many years ago, the sea mysteri- 
ously claimed the three men who tended the light. One dark and 
stormy winter night a vessel passing west of the Hebrides found 
no welcoming ray of the Flannan Light to guide her. She may 
well have narrowly escaped disaster-—at all events, the first thing 
her skipper did on reaching the nearest port was to warn shipping. 
The Pole Star (the vessel of the Northern Lighthouse Commis- 
sioners which at that time made the Flannan Isles reliefs) fought 
her way against wind and sea,to the distant island group. On 
approaching the island on which the lighthouse is built she 
hoisted a signal, but to her. surprise received no reply, With 
difficulty a boat was launched, and with still greater difficulty a 
landing was made upon the island., No figures appeared on shore 
towelcome the boat. The lighthouse was deserted. The tea was 
set in the small living-room ; the log was written up to a few days 
before, All appeared in order. The landing party searched the 
length and breadth of the isle. The barnacle geese called to 
them, grey seals thrust their heads through the surf, but no 
human voice made answer to the men who hailed their comrades 
soeagerly. The three light-keepers had vanished as completely 
as though they had been spirited away by the daoine sith, and 
from that day to this their fate has been conjecture, 

One April evening at sunset a small steamer might have been 
seen to clear Stornoway harbour and set her course southward 
for Oban, thirteen hours of steaming distant below the horizon; 
The sea. was choppy, and, being an indifferent sailor, I decided 
totemain on deck throughout the night. Scarcely had the last 
of the sunset faded, when the northern sky. was lighted by the 
flickering. rays of the aurora, and the beauty of those pale 
streamers, and of the successive lighthouses which we passed, 
rendered the night a memorable one tome. None who has sailed 
the Minch at night can fail to be impressed by the:care with which 
that ocean waterway is lighted. One lighthouse after another 
greets the passing ship with friendliness; .she.is never for a 
moment out of sight of their rays. That night I remember being 
impressed by the power and brilliance of the light upon Rudha 
Reidh. When this Ross-shire headland had been hidden by the 
hills of Skye the ship sailed in the guidance: of the Glas Eilean 
light, which still showed on the northern horizon when we had 
left, it many leagues astern... As we steamed, with a following 
wind; through the Little Minch the great beacon on Neist Point 
turned night into day on our port bow, while on our starboard 
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quarter the warm glow of Uisinish ryhthmically waxed and waned. 
Through the night we steered south, and at dawn saw Hyskeir 
light and the steady orange glow on Ardnamurchan, that shone 
like some great planet low on the horizon. This light retained its 
brilliance even when the first of the sunrise had set the eastern 
sky afire. 

Once before I had watched, not without anxiety, the light of 
Ardnamurchan. It was in the first winter of the Great War, and 
my duty was to patrol the outlying isles lest an enemy submarine 
should use them as a base. After sunset one February day I was 
‘on the most outlying of the lonely Treshnish Isles, and in a small 
boat set sail for Port Haunn, in Mull, six miles distant, on as 
perfect a winter’s evening as could be wished for. The hills were 
clear. The sea was so calm that we had to help the sail with the 
oars. Darkness found us on the sea, but Ardnamurchan light 
was a cheerful beacon, and we had no thought of danger. Then 
with almost inconceivable suddenness the weather changed. A 
bitter wind sprang out of the south-east, mist dropped on Beinn 
Mhor, dry snow flurries swept the sea. The wind freshened. 
More densely did the snow drift across from the invisible land. 
The light of Ardnamurchan became dim, then was entirely 
obscured. Quickly the sea rose ; our small boat began to roll and 
pitch. Through the gloom grey-tipped waves rushed, menacing, 
upon us. We could not see one another in the boat, so intense 
was the darkness. We steered blindly by the wind, hoping that 
it had not changed, and at last with thankfulness saw the high 
cliffs of Treshnish loom up close above our heads. 

The lights of ships, passing on their lawful occasions across 
the face of ocean, have an abiding charm. They shine mysterious 
through the darkness, and mystery heightens the interest and 
stimulates the imagination. The masthead light of a swaying 
trawler seems to bid defiance to the gale that whips up the spin- 
drift on its impetuous course. See how it forges steadily ahead 
through the waves that shake their manes in the darkness of a 
winter’s night. The light of the mailboat arriving in midnight 
storm at some Hebridean port sets the whole place in a stir, and 
almost turns night into day. The lights of vessels sometimes 
attract that small wanderer of ocean the stormy petrel, and he is 
found, dazed and incapable of flight, on the ship’s deck. 

Of an autumn evening the distant green lights of a fleet of 
herring drifters at their nets shine like remote stars. A solitary 
drifter burns usually a bright flare to warn passing vessels to give 
her and her buoyed nets a wide berth. One night I was crossing 
from Lochmaddy, in the Outer Isles, to Dunvegan, in Skye, on the 
mailboat. On our port bow we saw, some distance ahead of us, a 
herring drifter burning her flare. The officer of the watch was 
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uncertain if. our course would take us clear of the drifter’s nets. 
Tense and alert he stood beside the engine telegraph, sweeping 
the grey seas with his marine glasses. Then with a sudden move- 
ment he put the helm hard over, and I saw tossing on the crowded 
waves the buoys that held the long drift net in position. A few 
more seconds on our earlier course, and we should have forced our 
way through that sunken net and torn it beyond repair. 

Along the coast of Northumbria ships pass more frequently 
than through Hebridean seas, Throughout the long winter 
night their lights twinkle like stars, or shine like planets. One 
night I recall when an increasing gale rendered sleep difficult, and 
when, some hours before dawn, I looked out from my window 
across the wastes of the North Sea upon which the Coquet light 
shone, The roar of the waves upon the low shore mingled with 
the wind over the land. Out to sea, beyond the swaying lights of 
lesser vessels, I saw the brilliantly illuminated. portholes of a 
great liner. She was steering almost into the teeth of the storm, 
yet her size enabled her to cut through the North Sea waves on 
aneven keel. I recall the impression made upon me by the con- 
trast of that vessel’s rapid and steady progress, when all else, 


~ both on land and at sea, was in violent agitation from the might 


of the storm. 

I have written of the lights of the ocean and the light of the 
stars. Another light is from the aurora, that is rarely altogether 
absent from the northern horizon of a clear winter’s night, and 
which may be so bright as to dim the light of the moon herself. 
In old Gaelic lore the shafts of the aurora or northern lights are 
aerial armies of spirits engaged in hot battle. The red-brown 
lichens that grow upon the rocks on the shores and glens of 
the Hebrides are dyed red with the blood of these spirit com- 
batants. The Gaels know these pale beams by the name Na 
Fir Clis (the Nimble Men), and they are well named, for there is 
none swifter than they. From horizon to zenith they dart in 
splendour. Their colours are green, violet, a deep rose. Their 
searchlights burn in the icy depths of space. It is not the least 
of their charm that they spring to life of an instant, and that they 
usually fade away before the hour of midnight. One October 
night when a low and quickly falling glass gave warning of an 
approaching storm I happened to glance out of my window. The 
sky from west to east was spanned by a vast arc of glowing light. 
The arc was specially brilliant near the eastern horizon. From 
the west sped glowing clouds and shafts of light. These pools of 
light streamed eastward, swift as the storm wrack that is driven 
across a mountain on an autumn gale. Even as I looked the arch 
broke up, and where it had spanned the heavens two islands of 
light were formed. They took on the shape of spiral nebulz, 
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flowing and twisting as though on ‘ire. The shafts of light e 
became more brilliant. Purple, green, rose-tinted, they'g 
in the cloudless vault of the sky through which stars, théif! 
dimmed by the Merry Dancers;! shone wanly. At the height ¢ ; 
display a meteor shot, glowing through the eastern 'sky:'! Atle 
zenith the Nimble Men moved more sedately, forming’ intricate 
patterns of extreme beauty. They seemed here at a’ vast heig 
In their light the sea glowed pale. Even’ the flurries’ 6f 4 
that swept the Minch were plain. Gradually the lights'w 
On the northern horizon a lesser arch, misty and less bright /t 
the place of the immense arc which had held spellbound all 
beheld it.? % 
How small and delicate a light is the Will 0’ the Wisp b 
the contending clans of the Nimble Men! This tiny light, 
and dim, may at times be seen to flit in careless abandon’ abé " 
some peat bog or desolate stretch of marshy ground.’ Theréis@ 
Gaelic legend that the first Will o’ the Wisp was a comely maiden” 
who, unmindful of a strict injunction laid upon her, went out of 
the moor one Sabbath evening to gather the leaves of roid) or 
myrtle. She was never again seen in mortal guise, but her rest* 
less spirit darts, lamp-like, across damp moors in the still darkness 
of a starless night. This curious story, with slight variati¢ ns,'T 
have heard in Skye, and in the Outer Hebrides also. i dae 
There is another lesser light of the night, and that isthe 
fungus glow. Not long since a friend and I made otr way With 
difficulty after dark through a thick wood beside a sea loch: "On 
the woodland track ahead of us we saw beside a bridge overa 
burn what we supposed to be a lantern burning. ‘We approach 
with care, for we imagined that the light was set there to’ 
us of some danger. But when we reached the place we found't! 
our lamp was a fungus, gleaming phosphorescent where if ‘ha 
been cast by a great spate which had followed a thundersto 
the previous day. * 
Thus everywhere light shines through darkness, and: triumif 
over it, just as in human hearts faith triumphs over doubt, 
love over fear. ‘ig 
1 One of the Gaelic names for these Northern Lights is the Merry D ORS. ; 
2 It was afterwards calculated by the Meteorological Office that the brill 


arc lay some 70 kilometres to' the northward of where I watched, and at’a h 
of some 260 kilometres above the earth’s surface. 
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